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Your customers are welcoming 


this new Canned Food Handbook 


A NEW WARTIME EDITION of the Canned Food 
Handbook has recently been distributed to thou- 
sands of your customers . . . and to their cus- 
tomers, too! 


Through this booklet, wholesalers, retailers, and 
consumers all along the line will receive authorita- 
tive answers to many of the questions frequently 
asked about canned foods—questions concerning 
nutrition, vitamins, canning procedures, and gen- 
eral use. 


In addition, this booklet offers recent W.P.B. 
information regarding what canned foods will be 
available for civilian consumption. It lists those 
varieties which the government has purchased in 
their entirety, and those which the W.P.B.—in 


order to conserve metal—has prohibited canners 
from packing. 


Included with this book is a special sheet of in- 
structions concerning the “Care of Canned Food in 
Wartime.” This emphasizes the necessity of using 
extra care in handling and storing all wartime cans. 


We are sure that this revised booklet will help 
provide a better general knowledge of the work of 
your industry and a more ready understanding of 
the problems which you face. 


AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, 17, N.Y. 


glad to 
wartime cans. 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Ar 


at the Post Office, Baltimore, Md., under Act of March 3rd, 1879. 
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Multiple Drills at CRCO are 
skillfully handled by Sylvia 
Hickey and Mae Taylor 


Increased Need for Food Means an 
Increased Need for CRCO Equipment! 


Manpower is a big problem everywhere. We have to face it in our 
plants. Canners have to face it in their plants and in their fields. 
Practical methods of reducing man-hours or increasing productive capa- 
city with present man-hours is the only answer to this war-time pro- 
blem. 


Canners operating with CRCO equipment have found that they could 
step up production without increasing. man-hours. They have found 
that, with CRCO equipment, stoppages are less. It’s the way to meet 
today’s conditions. | 


Send for the CRCO 


os se An In 1944, the demand on the Canners will be even greater than this 
Sic ts Sed i season. It’s time to prepare. By going CRCO all the way, you can 
Special Bulletins are get maximum capacity with a minimum number of man-hours. 


also «vailable on in- 


vidal machines. 
wih Ay, bo..me 


THE BEST OF 
CRCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins & Co., Everything 
Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, 
Utah; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Fla.; W. D. Chisholm, Niagara 
Falls, Canada; L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, Texas. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Branch Office and Warehouse, 
Columbus, Wis. 
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Remember when you used to walk 
into a store and buy a gallon of 
varnish? The man handed you a 
can with a screw top and a handle. 

Who’d have thought that this 
very same can would some day be- 
come a booby trap—a deadly land 
mine? It has! 

The soldier in the picture is plant- 
ing this booby trap. It’s an anti- 
tank mine containing explosives 
that cripple a tank by wrecking 
its treads. Two wires run from in- 
side the can to hidden trip wires 
that set off the explosion. 

Do you wonder now why you 
can get only certain cans for civilian 
use? Cans have gone to war! There 
are good reasons why the can, more 
than any other container, is needed 
for war. 

Cans are tough customers. 
They’re impervious to heat, cold, 
moisture. Dirt, insects, gas and 
light can’t get into them. They 
don’t break, chip, tear. Things get 
there—safe—in cans! 

The cans that are away helping 
American boys fight will be back 
some day. They'll be even bette: 
cans. We’re gaining new and usefu’ 
knowledge as “Packaging Head. 
quarters for America” at war. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY WAR BONDS 
THE CANNING TRADE - October 25, 
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EDITORIALS 


POST-WAR PLANS 
By JOHN P. MULGREW 


(“Jasbo of Old Dubuque”) 
America’s Most Widely Unread Columnist 


Post-war plans? Why yes, of course, 

Once we’re through with this turmoil accursed, 
But one thing we mustn’t lose sight of— 

Let’s pitch in and win the war first. 


Locking the barn when the horse is gone 
Is an old familiar fable, 

But isn’t it just as silly to lock the door 
Before there’s a horse in the stable? 


Post-war Plans? But naturally, 

For that day we’re agog and athirst, 
But remember the cart before the horse. 
Let’s pitch in and win the war first! 


an expression which gives our sentiments exactly. 


And for you who are bent upon this post-war plan- 
ning, we recently saw expressed a thought that struck 
us forcibly, as no doubt it will you: 


Archbishop Lucey, of San Antonio, Texas, is the 
speaker, and he says: “No matter how fine may be 
the machinery of organized human life which the 
stetesmen build, that machinery will not function if 
men throw into it the sand of injustice and immor- 
al'-y; only the smooth oil of justice and charity will 
ke p it running.” Let our peace builders keep this 
ir mind. 


NOTHER VIEW—and one which we think you 
m: like, since it suggests the need of financial re- 
se °s before renegotiation or taxes, was presented by 
M: Clinton Davidson, of Fiduciary Counsel, Jersey 
Ci. an independent organization and not a political 
ef, 

ae approach is interesting for many reasons, not 
le’ - among them that at long last the importance of 
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the farmer to our economic weltare is clearly seen, and 
the effort made to care for it. This was not always so, 
as you will see if you recall the great outcry against 
“killing pigs” etc., to force the prices to farmers to a 
point above cost. The Powers-That-Be knew there was 
no use asking the public to pay 10 cents per pound for 
hog meat to help the producer of this food, when it 
could buy that meat at 5 cents per pound. The one 
way which seemed effective was to create a scarcity, 
which would force up the prices, and so it was enacted. 
And similarly with other agricultural productions. It 
jarred most thinkers to see such a thoroughly paganish, 
profit-at-any-cost, system inaugurated but evidently 
the managers of our economy knew their pupils, and it 
did work. 


If Mr. Davidson’s theory can be put into practice 
another such action will be avoided, but the point is 
that the farmer must be taken care of if we expect to 
reinstate prosperity after the war ends. In a summary 
here is what Mr. Davidson says, and we give it to you 
merely as another viewpoint on this drive to protect 
our prosperity after the war impetus ends. 


THE ECONOMIC HEALTH (prosperity) of each group in the 
nation depends largely upon the health of the whole national 
body. 


The farmer has had the least prosperity. The prosperity of the 
40 million rural population is important. Forty million cus- 
tomers can’t be overlooked. 


All efforts of Congress and Government to secure agricultural 
prosperity have failed. 


Twice war has brought prosperity to farmers. Why? Not 
through lend-lease which absorbs less than 7% of farm 
products. Not mainly through the armed services which 
employ only 8% of the population—but almost entirely 
through full employment of labor at good wages. 

War creates the farmer’s prosperity market by providing full 
employment for American civilians . . . the people who, in 
war or peace, constitute 80% to 90% of the American far- 
mers’ customers. 


How does war make possible full employment at proper wages? 


(1) By providing the war production TOOLS that enable 
American workers to produce enormously and earn good 
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wages. (2) By assuring a MARKET for all materials pro- 
duced. 


Tools plus markets bring full employment. Full employment 
means full dinner plates for American workers. Full dinner 
plates mean farm prosperity. 


HOW CAN WE KEEP THIS SAME TRAIN OF CAUSE AND EFFECT 
AT WORK AFTER THE WAR? 

We must be prepared to replace our WAR production tools with 

PEACE production tools. And we should also plan immediate 

post-war markets for the output of these new peacetime tools. 


Today—Industry and Government have created jobs for 20 mil- 
lion war workers by investing $6 billion a year for the past 
three years in war production tools. 


Tomorrow—To maintain this full employment after the war— 
management must likewise make a LARGE INVESTMENT 
IN PEACE-TIME TOOLS. ... As an example of the size of 
management’s problem, compare $18 billion invested largely 
by Government in 3 years with $2.3 billion increase in factory 
tools by industry from 1922 to 1929—7 years. It is obvious 
what a tremendous problem management will face. 


Where is the money coming from? In the past, industries (such 
as Ford) have retooled from time to time by setting aside out 
of their earnings RESERVES TO BUY NEW TOOLS. In- 
dustry could do that now out of its wartime earnings. BUT— 


Renegotiation of contracts and the present system of taxes make 
it impossible for many war industries to set aside post-war 
tool-buying reserves. 


1. The present Renegotiation Law empowers the renego- 
tiator to remove whatever he may choose to consider “ex- 
cessive profits.” This often takes away earnings which 
should be saved up as RESERVES to buy peacetime tools, 
launch new products, and create post-par jobs. 


2. If the Renegotiator misses anything, the present Excess 
Profits Tax takes from 80%-90% of it. 


3. Finally, a company must pay a Normal Tax and Sur-Tax 
equalling approximately 40% of its normal earnings. 


Effect on one aircraft company. This company’s monthly payroll 
is approximately $17,000,000. It has about $9,000,000 in 
working capital and reserves. If peace should come tomorrow, 
and this company’s war contracts be cancelled, it could meet 
its payroll for only two weeks. Then 85,000 employees would 
be out of jobs, and some 17,000 farmers who now sell food to 
these workers would lose their market. Think what this means 
in terms of the whole aircraft industry. 


If all aircraft plants are forced to lay off 90% of their 2,000,000 
workers after the war, 360,000 farmers will lose their markets. 
Now consider what this might mean when applied to all war 
industries. 


If even half our present 20,000,000 war workers become unem- 
ployed, 2,000,000 American farmers will lose their markets. 


This can easily happen unless present renegotiation and tax laws 
are changed to permit the building of post-war reserves to re- 
tool industry for peace production and employment. 


A PRACTICAL PLAN FOR POST-WAR PROSPERITY 


RESERVES FOR INDUSTRY—to buy peacetime tools, change 
over plants to peace production, launch new products and ex- 
pand payrolls. 


A. Permit industry to set aside these reserves out of earnings 
BEFORE taxes and renegotiation. 


B. Have reserves invested in U. S. War Bonds. 


C. Compel return to Treasury of any reserves not used for 
stated purposes within 5 years after peace. 
These three steps, without taking a dollar from the war effort, 
would assure many industries their post-war TOOLS. 


POST-WAR PURCHASING RESERVES FORINDIVIDUALS. 
A. Provide that part or all of any new personal taxes (either 
income or sales taxes) shall be refundable after victory. 


B. Provide some form of encouraged savings, such as War Bonds. 
These two steps would give farmers, workers and everyone 
else reserves to fall back on during the period of post-war 
readjustment. And it would assure the products of indus- 
try’s new peacetime tools immediate and widespread markets. 


Demobilization pay for soldiers. This should be planned now to 
afford demobilized soldiers a fair and just income for a 
reasonable period needed to find civilian jobs. It is a pro- 
vision these men will have abundantly earned. And it will 
provide added purchasing power for post-war markets. 


FULL STEAM AHEAD—On numerous occasions 
we have assured suppliers to this industry that they 
would be given the tools to keep the canneries, and 
other food processing plants, going, in the year ahead 
(1944), when the greatest drive yet attempted is to be 
made. Now you have this assurance in concrete form 
as issued by the War Production Board, L-292, and 
given in full in this issue. It speaks for itself, but 
again we remind you that to allow the producers of 
these supplies to get busy as indicated, you must first 
have your orders in their hands. In other words, they 
can make only what you require, but, as you will note, 
the percentage of such production has now been 
stepped up materially. And again we urge you to let 
them have your orders as quickly as possible, as it will 
take more time and trouble to get them out now than 
it used to. 


And by the same token, the makers of these supplies 
ought to tell the canners and other processors, who 
make them, where to get them, and what work or 
service they do. If you suppliers want these orders 
promptly so that you can get busy, don’t make ‘he 
processors hunt you up, to find out what you have, ‘he 
price, etc. Help the processors by parading your ‘ull 
line of service before them in the place where mos: if 
not all of them will be sure to see it. This enactn nt 
ought to please you, and certainly it will the process.’s, 
who will feel they have been helped in this important 
job. 
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Industries for the winning of the war. 


CANNING MACHINERY QUOTAS 
ARE SET 


Schedule III to Limitation Order L-292 Sets 
Production Quotas at Approximately 100% 
Of Base Period. 


Quotas establishing the quantities of 
over 150 specified types of canning ma- 
chinery and equipment that may be 
manufactured during the year beginning 
October 1, 1948, were announced October 
16 by the War Production Board. Action 
is taken through issuance of Schedule 
III of Order L-292 (Food Processing 
Machinery). The order provides for 
schedules prescribing the number of 
units of various kinds of food processing 
machinery which may be manufactured 
by any producer. Prior to issuance of 
Schedule III, production of canning ma- 
chinery was limited by the order to 50 
per cent of the annual average number 
of units produced during 1939-41. 


Production quotas’ established by 
Schedule III are based on requirements 
of the War Food Administration for the 
year beginning October 1, 1943. For 
most of the items listed, permitted quan- 
tities are expressed in percentages of 
the annual average number of units pro- 
duced by a manufacturer during 1939, 
1940 and 1941. In the case of a few 
items, percentages are based on 1942 
production, since there was little or no 
production prior to that year. The 
quota for steam pressure peelers, a newly 
developed machine not manufactured be- 
fore 1948, is based on the first nine 
months of 1943. For a few items, where 
available information was insufficient to 
establish percentages based on previous 
production, manufacture is permitted 
only on approved orders. 


In seneral, production quotas are set 
at ap roximately 100 per cent of the base 
prod: «tion figure. However, on items 
need: ! for the food expansion program, 
such as dehydration, percentages run 
cons erably higher, and are over 1,000 
per nt in some instances. 


Q' ‘as established by the Schedule are 
for ‘ce domestic program of WFA. 
Equ ment for export outside of the ter- 
rite’ ! limits of the United States and 
Can’ . and for direct military use may 
be» .ufactured in excess of the quotas. 


T Schedule provides that WPB may 
incr. :e or decrease any quota or trans- 
fer» portion of it from one manufac- 
tur: others, should need arise. 

@ a Schedule III to Limitation Or- 
der 292 follows: 
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PRODUCTION QUOTAS FOR CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


§ 1226.80 Production quotas for can- 
ning machinery and equipment—(a) 
Purpose of this schedule. The purpose 
of this schedule is to fix production 
quotas for certain items of canning 
machinery and equipment, for the year 
beginning October 1, 1943, and ending 
September 30, 1944. These quotas are 
being set up in accordance with para- 
graph (g) (1) of Limitation Order L- 
292, which states that the War Produc- 
tion Board may at any time adopt sched- 
ules prescribing the number of units of 
food processing machinery of ‘any kind 
that may be manufactured and assem- 
bled by any manufacturer. The quotas 
for the items described in this schedule 
shall take the place of the quota pro- 
visions of paragraph (g) (2) (ii) of 
Order L-292 with respect to those items. 

(b) Definition. “Base production” 
means the annual average number of 
units of any item of canning machinery 
or equipment produced by a manufac- 
turer during the year 1939, 1940 and 
1941. However, where a different period 
is indicated, “base production” means the 
total number of units produced by a 
manufacturer during that period. 


(c) Production quotas. During the 
year beginning October 1, 1943, and end- 
ing September 30, 1944, no manufacturer 
shall fabricate or assemble more units 
of any type of new canning machinery or 
equipment listed below than the quota 
percentage of his base production of 
each type. 


SCHEDULE III 


Production Quotas—The first column 
gives the machine code numbers of the 
various types of canning machinery and 
equipment shown on Form WPB-2721 as 
revised on September 1, 1943. This is a 
form which each manufacturer is re- 
quired by paragraph (h) (1) of Order 
L-292 to file monthly. 

‘The second column describes the types 
of machinery and equipment covered by 
this schedule. 


The third column shows the quota per- 
centage that each manufacturer is 
allowed. 

Wherever two or more items are 
bracketed together they must be treated 
as one item and the manufacturer must 
apply the quota per cent opposite those 
items to his total base production of all 
of the items in the bracket. The per- 
mitted number of units may then be dis- 
tributed among all or any one or more 
of the items in that bracket. 


Machine 

code No. Type of Machine per cent 

201.001 Accumulators (DOX) 

201.002 Agitators 

201.003A Blanchers, peas, beans, cylinder, 
pipe 

201.003B Blanchers, draper, fruit & vege- 
table 

201.004 

201.005A Brushers, citrus fruit & vegetable 
polishers, large units.................. 

201.005B Brushers, corn 

201.005C Brushers, apples, small units........ 

201.006 Bunchers, fruit & vegetable........ 

201.008 Cars, retort 

201.009 Case packers 

201.010 Checkers, weight 

201.011 Chinks, iron (fish) 

201.013A Choppers, apples, ete... 

201.013B Choppers, tomatoes, relish............ 

201.014A Cleaners, green peas, beans........ 

201.014B Cleaners, string beans, blower.... 

201.014C Cleaners, cans 

201.018A Coils, pulp cooking. 

201.018B Coils, heating & pre-heatinge........ 

201.019 Compression units, carton............ 

201.020A Conveying lines, runway system 

201.020B Conveying lines—short units— 
cans, jars 

201.021A Conveyors, metal belt or cable 
type \ 

201.021B Conveyors, rubber bellt.................. J 

201.022 Conveyors, interlocking buckets, 
gooseneck 

201.023 Conveyors, flume 

201.024 Conveyors, gravity, chute type.... 

201.025 Conveyors, 1 

201.026 Conveyors, roller gravity............ J 

201.027 Conveyors, spiral, fruit & vege- 
table 

201.028A Cookers, continuous reel type, 
cans, jars, atmospheric.............. 

201.029 Cookers, continuous reel type, 
pressure 

201.030 Cookers, fish 

201.031A Coolers, continuous reel type, 
at 1c 

201.031B Coolers, continuous draper, or 
tramway type, cans, jars, at- 
mospheric 

201.032 Coolers continuous, reel type, 

pressure 

201.034 Corers, cabbage 

201.035 Crates, retort 

201.036 Crushers, fruit & vegetable.......... 

201.037 Crushers—preheaters 

201.038A Cutters, corn 

201.038B Cutters, beets 

201.038C Cutters, string 

201.038D Cutters, fish 

201.038E Cutters, kraut 

201.038F Cutters, 

201.039 Cutters, knife grinders (special) 

201.040 Deaerators 

201.041 Defuzzers, peach ete 

201.042 Dehydrators, cabinet, manual 

201.043 Dehydrators, continuous tunnel 
belt conveyor ty Pe... 

201.044 Dehydrators, continuous tunnel 

201.045 Dehydrators, rotary drum, ex- 
terior, 

201.046 Dehydrators, rotary drum, in- 
terior, Louvre 

201.048 Dehydrators, vacuum tunnel type (*) 

201.049 Dehydrators, other’ 

201.050 Dicers 

201.051 Dirt removers 

201.052 Dispensers, salt, sugar, ete........ 

201.053 

201.054 Driers, cans 

201.055 Driers, fruit, vegetable and fish 


Machine Quota Machine Quota 
code No. Type of Machine per cent code No. Type of Machine per cent 
201.056 Dumpers, fruit and vegetable... 100 201.117 Ripeners and _ conditioners.......... 50 
201.057 Dumps, crate, 100 201.118 Scalders, caustic 100 
201.058 100 201.119 Sealders, hot water.... 100 
201.059 Elevators, fruit and vegetable.... 50 201.120 100 
201.060 Elevators, hydraulic ......... a 100 201.121 Sealers, fish 1) 
201.061 Ensilage stackers ..... — 100 201.122 Sealers, case, large power driven 170 
201.062 Ensilage towers ... 70 201.123 @) 
201.063 Exhaust boxes 100 201.124 Separators, sewage .......... ‘ 300 
201.064A Extractors, tomato juice.. 100 201.125 Separators, water . ts 100 
201.064B Extractors, citrus fruit.... 75 201.126A Shakers, Cans 700 
201.065 1,200 201.126B Shakers, fruit & vegetable............ 100 
201.066 Feeders, green peas, beans, etc.. 135 201.127A Shredders, cabbawe core............... 100 
201.067A Fillers, peas, beans, whole grain 201.127B Shredders, fruit & vegetable........ 100 
corn 100 201.128 Silkers, corn 90 
201.067B_ Fillers, plunger measuring type 50 201.129 Slicers, fruit and vegetabble.......... 75 
201.067C_ Fillers, gravity type, fruit and 201.130A Snippers, beans 130 
vegetable juices, liquids, ete.... 90 201.130B Snippers, @) 
201.067D Fillers, vacuum type sei 50 201.131 Sorters 100 
201.067E Fillers, miscellaneous = 50 201.132 Stackers, boxes, cases, cans.......... 50 
201.068A Fillers, hand pack, rotary, fruits, 201.134 St s 135 
vegetables 80 201.136 Syrupers 100 
201.069 Fillers, fish 50 SOL ASTA, 100 
201.070 Filters, fruit and vegetable juices 190 201.137B Tables, grading, cable, chain...... 50 
201.071 Finishers 100 201.138 Tables, merry-go-round, revolv- 
201.073 Gluers, carton, hand operated.... 140 ing bucket 100 
201.074 Graders, quality, gravity, fruit 201.139 Tables, stationary type............... 100 
100 201.140A Tanks, glass lined, plain and 
201.075A Graders, size, green peas and jacketed 95 
100 201.140B Tanks, stainless steel, plain & 
201.075B Graders, size, string beans.. 80 jacketed 95 
201.075C Graders, size, cherries and small 201.140C Tanks, brass and copper, plain 
fruits, shaker ty 100 100 
201.075D Graders, size, peaches and pears, 201.140D Tanks, steel, plain and jacketed 100 
large fruit, rope, tee belt.......... 100 201.141 Tanks, wood, storage, cooking, 
201.075E Graders, size, citrus fruit............ 100 cooling, dipping, soaking.......... 100 
201.075F Graders, size, potatoes, apples, 201.142 Tenderometers 75 
tomatoes, pickles, small units.... 100 201.143 Textureometers = 50 
201.075G Graders, size, samples, miscella- 201.144 Toppers, 900 
neous 100 201.145A Treaters, fruit & vegetable, sin- 
201.076 Graters, fruit and vegetable........ 50 gle units 50 
201.077 Hoists, air @) 201.145B Treaters, fruit & vegetable, com- 
201.079 Hoists, steam, belt... 250 bimed System 100 
201.080 Homogenizers 50 201.146A Trimmers, green corn............ 60 
201.081 Hoppers 600 201.146B Trimmers, fruit & vegetable........ 50 
201.082 Hopper cars 100 201.147 crate, warehouse.............. 50 
201.088 Hullers, hominy, nuts, etc............ @) 201.148 a cans, jars, and 
ttles 200 
201.084 Huskers _.... 100 
201.086 Kettles, open 70 
201.087 Labels, cons 80 201. 53 Washers, cans 150 
| 201.088A Labelers, jars 800 201.154A Washers, bath draper, bath spi- 
4 ral, fruit & vegetable................ 100 
ZOLOBSB 50 201.164B Washers, apples, potatoes, small 
201.089 Lidding presses (without nailing 
201.091A Markers, fruit & vegetables........ 50 201.154D Washers, flume, pump type.. 100 
201.091B Markers, cans, cases... 860 201.154E Washers, shakers 
201.092A Mixers, batch, Corn...........sc0 55 201.154F Washers, transverse, brushes, 
201.092B Mixers, batch rollers 100 
201.0934 Mixers, blending, corn. 300 201.155 Washers, jars & bottles.............. 100 
201.093B Mixers, blending ......... 100 201.156 Waxers, fruit & vegetables.......... 50 
201.094 Packers, asparagus, etc... 50 201.158 All others (excluding car 
201.095 Parers, fruit & vegetable.. m 65 sq s) 85 
201.096 Peelers, abrasive, batch....... wie 50 201.158 Carsq 875 
201.097 Peelers, abrasive, continuous...... 80 aici 
201.098 Peelers, caustic soda... reser 1,500 1Upon approval. No base production. These 
201.099 Peelers, flame 700 items may be manufactured only to fill approved 
201.099 Peelers, steam pressure... 31,233 orders actually received. 
201.100 Peelers, pear 250 ? Base production for these items is the total 
201.101A Pitters, cherries 65 number of units produced by a manufacturer dur- 
ing the year 1942. 
Base production for these items is the total 
201.103 Precoolers, fruit & vegetables... 320 number of units produced by a manufacturer 
201.104A Preheaters, tank 235 during the first nine months of 1943. 
201.104B Preheaters, high pressure, steri- 
100 
201.104C Poseurs, sterilizer, straight si (d) Exceptions. The quota provisions 
ube type § 
201.104D Preheaters, miscellaneous. ............ 100 of paragraph (c) above do not restrict 
201.105 Presses, fruit, vegetable and fish 100 the fabrication or assembly of canning 
201.106  Pulpers, fruit & vegetable.......... 260 machinery or equipment to fill specific 
Puiverisers, fruit vegetable orders actually received by a manufac- 
including disintegrators and 
| 50 turer for export outside the territorial 
201.108 Pumps, sanitary (quick remov- limits of the United States and Canada, 
sae a = cover or end)........ ’ 84 or for direct use by the Army, Navy, 
201.111 Recleaners 600 Administration. 
. 201.112 Rehuskers (1) 
201.118 - Resilkers 100 (e) Increase, decrease and transfer of 
201.114 ~—‘-Retorts, pressure, horizontal type 100 quotas. The War Production Board may 
Retonts, Pressure, vertical 39” to by specific written directions issued to 
201.116 Retorts, pressure, vertical small any manufacturer or class of manufac- 
size under 30’ diameter ......... 100 turers, increase or decrease any quota 


established by this schedule and may 
transfer any portion of a quota between 
manufacturers, taking into consideraton 
the amount of materials to be used, the 
need for particular items at the time re- 
quired, the labor and transportation sit- 
uation in the manufacturing areas in- 
volved, the inability of any manufac- 
turer to manufacture his quota, and such 
other factors as may be relevant. 


(f) Applicability of Limitation Order 
L-292 Except as otherwise indicated 
herein, this schedule is subject to all ap- 
plicable provisions of Limitation Order 
L-292 as amended from time to time. 


Issued this 16th day of October, 1943, 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD, 
By J. JOSEPH WHELAN, 
Recording Secretary. 


WPB AND ARMY TACKLE 
BOX PROBLEM 


War Production Board and Army Ser- 
vice Forces October 19 issued the follow- 
ing joint statement: 


Such serious delivery delays in obtain- 
ing fibre and corrugated shipping con- 
tainers for packing munitions and foods 
have developed that the War Production 
Board and the Army are urging the full 
cooperation of manufacturers and buyers 
of corrugated and fibre boxes in solving 
current container problems. Munitions 
and food which this nation is so ener- 
getically producing must not fail to 
arrive at their destinations for lack of 
boxes. 


Purchasers of fibre and corrugated 
shipping containers for war requirements 
continue to report their inability to re- 
ceive acceptance and delivery of high- 
rated orders. Military sources confirm 
that great difficulty continues in this re- 
gard, both on direct and indirect pro- 
curement. An analysis of complaints 
received by the Containers Division of 
the War Production Board, indicates 
that a considerable portion of this diffi- 
culty can be attributed primarily to two 
reasons: 


(1) Lack of care in the placing of firm 
purchase orders, properly rated 
and extended in accordance with 
Priorities Regulations by buyers; 
and 


(2) Refusal by certain box manufac- 
turers to accept and deliver high- 
rated orders, even though their 
rating patterns are low. 


As a result, the War Production Board 
several weeks ago requested Army Ser- 
vice Forces to give all assistance possible 
through its field personnel to mi! ‘ary 
users of shipping containers in the 
proper placing of and obtaining delivery 
for rated orders. Field Office personnel 
of the Technical Services, Army Service 
Forces, will assist and advise their sup- 
pliers in obtaining shipping containers 
by giving close attention to the following 
major problems: 
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(1) Proper certification and extension 
of rated orders; 


(2) Insistence that purchase orders 
properly rated and extended be 
acknowledged by box manufac- 
turers in writing; refusals also to 
be in writing with full explana- 
tions therefor; 


(3) Prompt placement of orders as 
far in advance of required de- 
livery as possible; 

(4) Use of other suppliers when cus- 
tomary ones are unable to make 
delivery ; 

(5) Personal visits to manufacturers 
of fibre and corrugated shipping 
containers to analyze thoroughly 
reasons for failure to obtain de- 
livery; and 

(6) Cautioning purchasers of ship- 
ping containers not to duplicate 
orders to which ratings have been 
applied, if more boxes would thus 
be ordered than the amount auth- 
orized. 


Full reports on inability of Army con- 
tractors to receive fibre and corrugated 
shipping containers after exhaustive 
steps have been taken at the field level, 
will be made by Army personnel to the 
War Production Board. 


It is hoped that this active campaign 
will eliminate the need for more drastic 
action by WPB. Manufacturers and 
purchasers of this type of shipping con- 
tainers are urged to lend full support 
to this program to alleviate the critical 
situation, WPB-4447 


PUMPKIN AND SQUASH QUOTAS 
INCREASED 


To provide about a half million addi- 
tional cases of pumpkin and squash for 
civilian consumption, according to a tele- 
gram sent to canners October 13, the 
War Food Administration has decided 
to increase the 1943 packing quota speci- 
fied in Order M-81 by 25 per cent. The 
present quota is 100 per cent of the 
1942 pack, so that this special authoriza- 
tion will permit 125 per cent of the 1942 
pack, based on the area of tin plate. 
The iclegram in question reads: 

“The provisions of Section (c) (1) 
of Order M-81 are hereby waived to 
the extent necessary to permit you 
a i943 packing quota of 125 per 
cent of 1942 pack for pumpkin and 
squash (Item 84, Schedule I) in 
Ne. 2% or larger cans, instead of 
the present quota of 100 per cent of 
1°" as specified by the order. The 
co manufacturer may accept a copy 
of this wire as evidence of your 
au-cority to purchase such cans.” 
Cooners not receiving the wire, who 

pack} pumpkin or squash during the 
base period, should immediately wire 
Gler E. Knaub, Food Section of Order 
M-8' War Food Administration, Wash- 
ingt-», D. C., and authorization will be 
mac. available. 
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PRENTISS BROWN RESIGNS 


Declaring that “The policy of price 
control is now well defined” and “the 
main task from now on is administra- 
tive,” Prentiss M. Brown last week re- 
signed as Price Administrator, an office 
he had held for the past ten months. “I 
would not leave if I thought the office 
would suffer,” Mr. Brown said, and con- 
tinued, “we have greatly improved our 
organization, and I believe it is in com- 
petent hands.” In his letter of resig- 
nation, dated October 19, addressed to 
the President, Mr. Brown said _ that 
“price control is not only successful but 
is appreciated by the country. . . . The 
country, contrary to what one might 
think from what he hears in Washing- 
ton, is for price control and rationing as 
administered; recent public surveys show 
it.” And he gave a few examples of 
OPA’s accomplishments. In his final 
remarks, Mr. Brown said there are two 
major problems confronting the Admin- 
istration; first the subsidy problem, 
which he said should be continued or 
wages will be forced upward; and, sec- 
ondly, price control should be continued 
beyond the war as a safeguard against 
post-war inflation. 

It is expected that Chester Bowles, 
General Manager of OPA, will succeed 
Mr. Brown as Price Administrator. 

In accepting the resignation with “re- 
luctance,” the President said that Mr. 
Brown had made a record of which he 
“may justly be proud.” The Price Con- 
trol Act, the President declared, required 
interference with business and with the 
lives of the people that could be “justified 
only by the necessities of war.” He ex- 
pressed the belief, however, that “the 
vast majority of people” appreciate its 
necessity. 


TEXAS GRAPEFRUIT SHIPMENTS 
LIMITED 


To meet requirements for canned 
grapefruit juice and other grapefruit 
products the War Food Administration 
October 15th limited early shipments for 
fresh consumption of white grapefruit 
produced in the lower Rio Grande Valley 
Region of Texas, and said that a portion 
of the crop may be required to be set 
aside for processing. The restricted 
area embraces the counties of Cameron, 
Hidalgo and Willacy. 


Texas shipments of white grapefruit 
for fresh use from October 15 to Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, will be limited to approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 boxes. Individual hand- 
lers will be permitted to make shipments 
from the restricted area during this 
period of a quantity not exceeding 20 per 
cent of their total 1942-43 season’s grape- 
fruit shipments. The action was taken 
in Food Distribution Order 85 and Di- 
rector Food Distribution Order 85.1 
issued October 15. 

The Food Distribution Administration 
said that these limitations on grapefruit 
shipments are necessary in order that 


edequate supplies will remain, after the 
opening of the processing season, to 
meet both the military and civilian re- 
quirements for the processed fruit. The 
limitations also will serve to extend mar- 
keting of the fresh fruit over a longer 
period. 

Since processors do not begin opera- 
tions during the first six or eight weeks 
of the season, Food Distribution Admin- 
istration officials said the limitations 
placed on early shipments are necessary 
to prevent undue diversion of the fruit 
into the fresh market. The restrictions 
will also result in an increase in the total 
crop yield, because growth continues 
during the early part of the season. 
Grapefruit, like most citrus fruits, will 
remain on the trees for several months 
after reaching maturity and the harvest- 
ing season can be extended throughout 
this period. 

The prospective Texas grapefruit crop 
for the 1943-44 season is estimated at 
16,800,000 boxes. This compares with 
17,100,000 boxes produced last season. 
About 8,000,000 boxes are needed for 
processing. This represents about 48 per 
cent of the estimated Texas grapefruit 
crop as compared with approximately 45 
per cent, which was processed last 
season. 


DRIED APPLE PRICES 


Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced October 18 that a maximum 
price regulation to cover processed ap-* 
ples was in preparation and will be 
issued as soon as possible. 

This announcement was made in ad- 
vance to insure immediate and ample 
production of these products. Practi- 
cally all of the processors’ dried apple 
output will go to Government agencies. 

Ceilings on processed apples and 
products will be on a formula basis to 
reflect the costs previously announced by 
War Foods Administration and OPA. 
Concentrates, however, will be flat- 
priced. Processors’ prices for dried ap- 
ples will be 36c per pound Grade A, 35c 
per pound Grade B, 33c per pound Grade 
C, and 25¢c per pound for unclassified. 

Apple chops—unpeeled apple segments 
containing less than 24 per cent moisture 
—will be priced on basis of moisture con- 
tent. The ceiling will be 15c per pound 
for less than 20 per cent moisture and 
14c per pound if containing 20 per cent 
and not exceeding 24 per cent moisture. 

These prices, OPA said, are computed 
as follows: 

Processors of dried apples use U. S. 
Cannery Grade A and B apples, and the 
Grade C as established under Washing- 
ton and Oregon State grades. The prices 
tamed reflect to the processors an equi- 
table return for purchasing apples at 
prices stated in the joint press release 
of the WFA and OPA September 15, 
which was $3.10 per hundredweight for 
U. S. Cannery Grade A; $2.50 per hun- 
dredweight for Grade B, and with Grade 


(Please turn to page 20) 


GRAMS of INTEREST 


CANNERS MEETING PLANS 


Unofficial reports from Washington 
this week indicate that Government 
agencies which recently announced plans 
for a conference with canners for 1944 
pack planning, to be held in early Decem- 
ber, have found it impossible to prepare 
their program for submission to the in- 
dustry at that time, and that the meeting 
will probably be deferred until after the 
turn of the year. 

While nothing official has been forth- 
coming as to the locale for the proposed 
meeting, industry sentiment reputedly 
favors Chicago as the meeting place. 

It is indicated that National Food 
Brokers’ Association may stage a war 
conference session at the time of the 
canner meeting, and it would be a return 
to normalcy if these gatherings could 
be arranged for the Windy City at the 
same time in January that National- 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion’s war conference will probably be in 
session. 


CONSIDER NATIONAL DATES 


National Canners Association’s Presi- 
dent, Carroll E. Lindsey, has called a 
two-day meeting of the Association’s 
Administrative Council, to be held in 
Washington on November 6 and 7, the 
purpose of which is to discuss develop- 
ments in the 1944 canned foods program 
and to consider a suitable date for an 
industry meeting at which the program 
can be presented and discussed with 
canners. 


OHIO DATES 


The Annual Convention of the Ohio 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, De- 
cember 14 and 15, Secretary Roy Irons 
has announced. 


MICHIGAN DATES 


The Annual Fall Meeting of the 
Michigan Canners Association will be 
held at the Whitcomb-Sulphur Springs 
Hotel, St. Joseph, Michigan, on Thursday 
and Friday, November 11 and 12. Busi- 
ness sessions will be held on Friday with 
the usual get-together on Thursday 
afternoon and evening. 


CALIFORNIA FISH CANNERS 
ELECT 


At the recent Annual Convention of 
the California Fish Canners Association 
held at Long Beach, the following officers 
were elected: President, Leland B. Irish; 
Executive Vice-President and General 
Manager, Roy Beaton; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Charles A. Winkler. 
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PACKAGING INSTITUTE TO MEET 


The Annual Meeting of the Packaging 
Institute will be held at the New Yorker 
Hotel, New York, November 4 and 5. 
An interesting program has been pre- 
pared, which will include addresses by 
many authorities on packaging of all 
types embracing fibre board, box board, 
metal containers, protective papers, etc. 
The meeting will be open to anyone in- 
terested in these subjects. 


A PROFITS PROBE 


The House Committee on Rules is con- 
sidering H.R. 320, authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to investigate the 
prices paid and received by and the 
profits of wholesalers and other handlers 
of food. 

The resolution provides: “That the 
Committee on Agriculture, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, is authorized 
and directed to make a full and complete 
investigation of (1) the prices at which 
agricultural food commodities are pur- 
chased and sold by processors, whole- 
salers, and other handlers of agricultural 
food products, and (2) the profits of such 
processors, wholesalers, and handlers re- 
sulting therefrom with a view to deter- 
mining whether additional legislation is 
necessary for the control of such prices 
and profits.” 

Wide subpoena powers are granted 
the committee. 


This investigation, as well as that re- 
cently launched under the Fulmer reso- 
lution (H.R. 38) would not ordinarily 
cause the trade any undue concern. The 
industry, while skeptical as to the prac- 
tical results of such probes, is never- 
theless apprehensive at this time, because 
of the consumer application and political 
value of such a survey in a presidential 
election year. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CELEBRATE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE 


1943 marks the Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary of the year when Simeon and 
Edgar Curtice gave up their small 
grocery business to enter into the pre- 
serving of fruits and vegetables. They 
were among the pioneers in the Canning 
Industry in this country. Today the 
Curtice Brothers trade mark “Blue 
Label” is one of the best known lines of 
fruit, vegetables and condiments packed 
in tin and glass. Soon after the death 
of the original founders, at the request 
of the trustees for their estates, the pres- 
ent management took over in 1923, and 
two years later acquired controlling in- 
terest. The company now operates plants 
at Rochester, Bergen and Mount Morris, 
New York. 
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PHILLIPS “E” AWARD 
CEREMONIES 


High-ranking officers of the armed 
forces and national and state dignit:.ries 
October 21 participated in colorful cere. 
monies here, conferring the Army-Navy 
“EK” Award upon the men and women 
of the Phillips Packing Company, for 
high achievement in food production. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt sent 
personal greetings and congratulations 
and in addition to representatives of the 
Army and Navy, Hon. Herbert R. 
O’Conor, Governor of Maryland, and 
Hon. George L. Radcliffe, United States 
Senator from Maryland, participated in 
the ceremonies. 

Formal presentation of the Army- 
Navy Production Award was made by 
Major General Edmund B. Gregory, the 
Quartermaster General of the United 
States, with Captain Lawrence P. Tread- 
well, of the 5th United States Naval 
Operations Base, Norfolk, Virginia, rep- 
resenting the Navy. 

The award for high achievement in 
the canned food packing was accepted 
tor the men and women of the Phillips 
Packing Company by Col. Albanus Phil- 
lips, for forty-one years President of the 
Company. Colonel Phillips, in his ae- 
ceptance address, praised the loyal work- 
ers of his organization for their enthusi- 
asm, efficiency and craftsmanship, and 
voiced the humble and grateful appre- 
ciation of all his associates for the Army 
and Navy’s tribute of recognition for a 
good job, well done. 

Melvin W. Mills, speaking for the em- 
ployees of the company, expressed their 
pride of achievement in winning the 
Army-Navy “E” Award for excellence in 
canned food production, and pledged 
their continued best efforts toward the 
creation of foods that would help win 
the war and write the peace. 

Other employees who received “E” 
Award pins as a token of the presenta- 
tion to all the men and women of the 
organization, included: Edgar Horse- 
man, 37 years of service; John Henry 
Price, 25 years of service; Nettie B. Todd 
and Wilhelmina Stanley, each with 10 
years of service, and Nelson H. Temple, 
with 25 years of service. 

Music for the ceremonies was fur- 
nished by the Edgewood Arsenal Cremi- 
cal Warfare Center Band, under th» di- 
rection of Warren Schafer. The olor 
guard of Dorchester Post No. 91, A: .eri- 
can Legion Drum and Bugle Corps, con- 
ducted the official flag-raising cerem: nies. 

The Army-Navy “E” Award wa: au- 
thorized by Under Secretary of Var 
Robert P. Patterson. The official cit tion 
lauded the organization for a “recc d of 
practical patriotism” and “outsta: ling 
production effort.” 


STOKELY WAREHOUSE 


Stokley Brothers & Company ave 
awarded contracts for the constr: tion 
of a $50,000 warehouse at their A -tico, 
Wisconsin, plant. 
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FMC Corn Huskers and Cutters 


The nutrition standards of nations all over 
the world are being radically improved 
through the promotion of nutrition and bal- 
anced diet programs. 


Tuis is creating a demand not only for bet- 
ter balanced diets but for better-quality 
foods. 


DANNERS have been promoting this quality 
demand for years by programs which have 
included developing better quality crops, 
and rushing them through the harvesting 
and canning operations, and into containers, 


OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN while they are garden-fresh. 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


337 
in use in 1923 


855 
in use in 1928 


1259 


in use in 1933 


1 8 3 3 FMC DOUBLE HUSKER. New and different prin- 


ciple increases husking efficiency close to 100%. 
—— 938 Tenderest, smallest ears go through without bruis- 


ing or breaking. Greater capacity, lower up-keep. 


Motor or belt drive, - 
in use in 1943 


NO. 2 UNIVERSAL 
Si -cut 
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for cut kernel corn, or cuts-and- 
scrapes for cream style corn. 


FRANK 


AMACHE| 


Green Pea Halling oe 
‘blished 1880 @ 


$ Most complete line of Canning Machinery on the market 

ae for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, Beans, Fruits, etc. 

Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC CANNING EQUIP- 

MENT and plan your Plant Improvement Program NOW 
A-90 


Incorporated 1924 
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CHAIN SALES DIP 


August chain store and mail order 
sales amounted to $1,085,000,000, accord- 
ing to estimates by the Department of 
Commerce. This was about 1 per cent 
below the July total and 5 per cent 
lower than August of 1942. 


For the first eight months of 1943, 
sales about equalled those in the corre- 
sponding period of 1942; however, after 
allowance for price changes, the physical 
volume of goods sold during the eight 
months was about 8 per cent less this 
year than last, retail prices being sub- 
stantially above the corresponding levels 
a year ago. 


Grocery chains, which account for a 
major portion of chain store business, 
were down about 4 per cent, twice their 
usual decline from July to August. 


FERD WHEELER RESIGNS 


Ferdinand C. Wheeler, for the past ten 
years Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Food Distributors, Inc., has 
resigned to become the Director of Mar- 
ket Analysis for the Marketing Division 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, a non-profit organization composed 
of leading industrialists of the country. 
Mr. Wheeler is well known to the New 
York food trade and is an expert in 
analyzing OPA regulations. The trade 
has depended upon his interpretations of 
wartime rulings and upon his super- 
vision of arbitrations for the association. 
He will be succeeded by T. R. Schoon- 
maker, for the past ten years Executive 
Secretary of the Brazil Nut Advertising 
Fund, both of which offices he will con- 
tinue to fill. 


HENRY FLARSHEIM 


Henry Flarsheim, one of the founders 
of Seavey & Flarsheim, Kansas City food 
brokers and long prominent in the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, died 
October 13 at the age of 77 years. 


CAPTAIN RODGERS DECORATED 


Captain Robert J. Rodgers, USMC, 
has been awarded the Silver Star for 
gallantry in action at Guadalcanal. Be- 
fore entering the Marines he was on 
the Chicago sales staff of Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Company. 


ELBERT DUKATE 


Elbert Dukate, President of the 
Dunbar-Dukate Company, for years 
operating canning plants in Louisiana 
and Mississippi, died at New Orleans 
October 9. Mr. Dukate who was 62 years 
old, was President of the Biloxi-Missis- 
sippi Library Board and Chairman of 
the First National Bank of Biloxi. For 
the past five years he had made his home 
in New Orleans. 
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CMSA PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Philip White, White Cap Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee for the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion, which will function if the National 
Canners Association holds its Annual 
Convention, and the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association is permitted to 
participate. Other members of the Com- 
mittee are L. W. Graaskamp, Frank S. 
Langsenkamp, J. H. Gilluley, and D. M. 
Hubbard. 


A LEFT-HANDED COMPLIMENT 
TO ADVERTISING 


In making labels for a peach farm 
recently, one of our members (Label 
Mfgrs. National Assn.) asked the owner 
why no address was placed on the label 
which contained only the name, and no 
other information. 

The owner replied, “Why, doggone it, 
if I put the address on this label, it 
would take a secretary to take care of 
the orders and mail, and just about 
worry me to death.” 


GENERAL FOODS MAKES 
CHANGES 


William M. Robbins, president of Gen- 
eral Foods Sales Company, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of J. E. Zipf 
as manager of a newly created sales 


division within the company’s national © 


merchandising organization. Mr. Zipf 
was formerly manager of the company’s 
St. Louis district sales office. The change 
becomes effective November 1. 


The revised organization will be com- 
prised of five instead of four divisions. 
They are the Eastern, Mideast, Midwest, 
Southern, and Western divisions. Mr. 
Zipf will be in charge of the Midwest 
division, which includes the company’s 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas 
City, and St. Louis district sales offices. 


Mr. Zipf is to be succeeded as district 
sales manager in St. Louis by A. J. 
Danneker, former district representative 
in that market since 1932. 


Coincident with these changes, Mr. 
Robbins also announced the appointment 
of C. J. Dare, former Omaha district 
sales manager, to succeed the late W. B. 
O’Daniel as manager of the Philadelphia 
district sales office. H. J. Colclough, for- 
mer national manager of special coffees, 
has been named to manage the Omaha 
district sales office. 


J. B. Bateman, former Oklahoma City 
district sales manager, will be trans- 
ferred to Memphis in a similar capacity. 
N. D. Stringer, manager of the Memphis 
district office, has resigned. 

Clark V. Kizzia, former manager of 
the El Paso district office, succeeds Mr. 
Bateman at Oklahoma City. For im- 
proved service to customers, the El Paso 
trade will be handled henceforth through 
the company’s Los Angeles and Denver 
offices. 
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PICKLE CROP SHORT 


The cucumber pickle harvest which has 
just closed is over 2,000,000 bushels short 
of the 1942 intake, according to a survey 
just completed by E. T. Miller, Secretary 
of the National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion. In 1942 pickle packers had over an 
eight million bushel crop; this year it 
will barely reach six millions. Growers 
and packers attribute this shrinkage to 
the failure of Government agencies to 
remove curbs and restrictions on acreage 
and defer key men in finishing plants, 
despite the fact that the Armed Forces 
consumed about one-fourth of the crop, 
Early frosts in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
the largest pickle-growing states, also 
cut down this year’s crop considerably, 
The total consumption the past 12 
months was six and a half million 
bushels as against a consumption the 
previous year of seven and a half million 
bushels. The inventories of stocks on 
hand are indicated to be 7,666,525 bush- 
els, about a half million less than the 
inventory this date last year. 


FALL PLOWING 


If you’re planning to do some plowing 
this fall in order to save time when the 
spring rush comes, Lindley G. Cook, ex- 
tension soil conservationist at Rutgers 
University, suggests you plow on the 
contour and leave the surface rough. 


“That will help prevent erosion by 
wind and water,” Cook says. “It’s the 
next best thing to planting a cover crop.” 


“Plowing on the contour, or at least 
across the slope will aid greatly in pre- 
venting erosion and will serve to keep 
the moisture on the land where it will 
be available for use in the spring,” Cook 
says. 


“Leave the land rough after plowing 
rather than use any form of harrow or 
roller that would pack and smooth the 
surface. Farmers who have prided 
themselves on the smoothness of their 
plowing must now begin to revise their 
standards of perfection, for today the 
best farmer is the one who can do the 
roughest job of plowing, especially when 
the plowing is done in the fall. 


“Any plowing which will leave some 
of the trash or stubble on or near the 
surface will be much more effective in 
controlling erosion than will a smooth 
job which turns all organic matter com- 
pletely under. Many farmers, in fact, 
are using what is known as a ‘stubble 
mulch’ which stirs the ground beneath 
the surface but leaves as much organi¢ 
matter as possible on top over winter.” 


NEW CAN PLANT 


American Can Company has purchased 
a 20-acre site at Salem, Oregon, or which 
a plant will be built to supply canners 2 
Oregon and Northern California. 
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ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 


Learn to use it—you'll 
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20 South Gay Street,  BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
in the 
Prevention of Fires 
and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 
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DEMAND GUARANTEED 


Advertised goods, even when scarce or ‘‘out'’ are retained in the minds of consumers io 


A great many manufacturers and 
canners, too, at present are wondering 
what they had better do in connection 
with co-operative advertising contracts 
that may soon be up for renewal. In this 
case I refer particularly to _ those 
with voluntary co-operative advertising 
groups. Fortunately or not, as the case 
may be, many of these groups are war 
casualties, and funds formerly spent with 
them for advertising are now available 
for other purposes. These, I hope, will 
still be spent for advertising of some 
good sort or another. 

Let’s pause here for a moment and 
consider the present plight of the co- 
cperative advertising group which in the 
past has depended on income from ads to 
pay its way in the newspaper ad field. 
One manufacturer after another has can- 
celled contracts, offering as an excuse 
that its products are so scarce all that 
may be produced will be sold easily and 
without advertising expense. This is 
true enough at first glance, but second 
thought presents a fly or two in the oint- 
ment. Consumers’ pockets may be lined 
with hot money itching to be spent, but 
there are still plenty of ways in which 
it may be spent without its finding its 
way into your bank account. There are 
also plenty of competitors in your own 
field who are still keeping their names 
before the public against the time when 
sales will be hard to make and when a 
canner will really need friends and 
plenty of them among consumers. 


HOLDING DEMAND 


It will be readily admitted that when 
all goods are scarce anything available 
will sell, but the products still advertised, 
even though scarce, will remain longest 
in the minds of consumers and dealers 
alike. Given a reasonable distribution 
for civilian needs, these goods need not 
be on hand at all times in retail stores 
to retain their position of commanding 
sales prominence. This matter of reten- 
tion of sales position is so important in 
the opinion of large manufacturers that 
some frankly tell their representatives 
that inasmuch as they do not need to 
press for sales they had better spend 
their time in securing adequate adver- 
tising from retail dealers and advertis- 
ing groups. And bad luck to the repre- 
sentative of these firms if advertising 
lineage in supporting ads falls much be- 
low that of last year. This position is 
taken and maintained by manufacturers 
who knowingly admit they do not have 
or will not have enough stocks with 
which to meet the consumer demand. It’s 
important then that you follow their lead 
as far as possible. 
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assure demand when the supply is more plentiful—By BETTER PROFITS 


There are those among the ones I have 
in mind who successfully secure small 
space ads from independent retailers and 
who scatter them throughout the paper. 
Others in various ways endeavor, and 
generally with success, to get the groups 
with whom they are working to use as 
large space for their ads as was used 
last year or in some cases even larger 
space. It’s interesting to note that cur- 
rent scarcities of products help the prin- 
cipals I have in mind in their attempts 
te get additional advertising lineage. 
Canners might well follow their tactics. 
Let’s see how they work. 


HOW IT WORKS 


In a line where manufacture is re- 
stricted to 80 per cent or less of volume 
in 1940 or 1941, you must admit that 
goods are scarce. In all such instances 
we generally find wholesale distributors 
parceling out stocks received on a basis 
of a case to a customer once in a while 
and no one receives enough to know the 
product was on hand. Gradually the 
housewife feels the absence of her favor- 
ite, we’ll say washing powder, and when- 
ever it is on sale she buys all she can. 
Hoarding is really encouraged. All 
manufacturers on a fixed manufacturing 
quota basis in turn are rigidly passing 
stocks along to retailers on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, no one is really satisfied 
with the arrangement, but for a while 
it seemed the best to be had. 


Recently, however, a change has taken 
place. More and more we see large dis- 
plays of soap and soap powder while we 
wonder at them inasmuch as we know 
the supply of basic fats for soap making 
is still largely curtailed as compared to 
the amount available for manufacture a 
year or two ago. Investigation shows 
that the manufacturers are rapidly fol- 
lowing this procedure. They allot a cer- 
tain quantity of goods to a wholesale dis- 
tributor for a period of three months. 
With the first shipment a statement is 
also sent showing that a certain amount 
of goods, over and above the first allot- 
ment, is being shipped but on a single 
condition, namely, that the excess inven- 
tory over allotment be distributed equally 
among members of the sponsors group of 
stores doing co-operative advertising. 
About the second time a retail dealer re- 
ceives his regular allotment of soap and 
powder from his wholesaler and at the 
same time gets from six to ten cases ad- 
ditional that retailer is ready to go all 
cut for the soap manufacturer. The 
wholesaler does not mind as he receives 
an amount of product over and in addi- 
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tion to what he expected. Sales by the 
wholesaler are increased, the members 
receiving the additional soap feel their 
voluntary membership is well worth- 
while and the consumer, seeing stacks of 
products over even a single week-end, 
decides the scarcity is pretty well over 
and that she need not add again to her 
already large pile of goods on hand, 
hoarding is discouraged and all benefit, 
especially the housewife who has really 
been seriousiy inconvenienced by her in- 
ability to buy a known product when a 
supply was non existent. 


I know of no government ruling to 
prevent such action. I can see many 
reasons why canners ought to follow such 
practices when shipping goods. Suppose 
your allotment of goods for a certain 
wholesaler is 3,000 cases for a given 
period, suppose this jobber is the sponsor 
of a voluntary group. You are the one 
who decides the delivery to be made 
against your contract, you notify your 
customer you will ship 2,500 cases over 
the period as his allotment. At the same 
time you notify him that in view of the 
services his voluntary group can render 
you, you will ship an additional 500 cases 
tor distribution to his group. These 
goods are to be displayed and advertised 
and are to be supplied to his voluntary 
group members in addition to regular 
amounts delivered to all customers. 


The goods are received, displayed and 
advertised and in every such instance re- 
tail customers of the dealers participat- 
ing are convinced that the canned foods 
in question are no longer particularly 
scarce. In many cases, the sponsor and 
the group members will not expect to re- 
ceive pay for the ads run, sufficient in- 
centive for the expenditure will be forth- 
coming from their receipt of the addi- 
tional stocks. Your best interests re 
well served in either case as your goods 
are kept before the consuming pu®lic 
egainst the time you will need sales. 

It’s surprising to note that many 
aspects of merchandising today are al- 
most normal while others are unique in 
the experience of the most of us. ‘he 
wise canner will take advantage of 
ditions as far as he can and suit t' °m 
to his purposes. Action such as sugge ed 
would turn to good account the scar ty 
of canned foods, serve retail and wi: !e- 
saler well and in the end react to ‘he 
benefit of the one initiating the pr :e- 
dure. I know some will argue that he 
fairest method of distribution dems ids 
that every one share alike, the la: yer 
store and the smaller one. That’s ‘he 
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LABELS 


Jtilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
8 HR. DELIVERY HEX-RO CLEANER 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF The canner a. Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 


or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — pagent quality and a better price for 
STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. Ash for exotenasion 
536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND = 


The Sixth Edition of 


“Every 
Canner 

should 
have a © 
Course in 
this 
work” 


Postage 


Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
$10 book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
aan of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 
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The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 20S. GAY sTREET MARYLAND Ste Gu, 260 Bound 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The lrony of It—Cannery Tomatoes Now 
At Half the Price in Mid-Season—Drive 
This Home on Your Growers—Some Goods 
Are Moving—-Cannot Be Enough—A Memo 
For Your Record Book—tTell the Retailers. 


IRONY—During the active to- 
mato canning season, when every- 
body was hoping for at least the 
semblance of an annual glut, can- 
ning tomatoes sold on the whole- 
sale market here at from $1.25 to 
$1.35 per bushel and up. There 
was never anything that looked 
like a glut—except in the wild re- 
port of a daily newspaper which 
said 20,000 baskets of tomatoes 
were dumped on the ’Shore because 
all the growers could get was 10c 
per basket. However, during the 
past two weeks, when the canners 
had shut down on tomatoes because 
the stock was either too poor or too 
scarce to warrant running, the 
wholesale market price has held at 
75c per bu., or lower, on canners’ 
stocks. When the canners with- 
drew the market price dropped, a 
thing that is as old as canning 
itself. Since the inception of can- 
ning as a commercial venture the 
canners have always taken up the 
slack in the market, or in other 
words, have furnished a market 
that permitted growers to get a 
fair price on the rest of the crop. 
This ought to be put in bold letters 
before every grower, so that it will 
be burned into his consciousness, 
that the canners are the backbone 
of his calling, of his hopes or ex- 
pectations for profits on his farm- 
ing. That is the bare fact but 
most growers look upon the can- 
ners in an exactly reverse manner. 
It is time this were corrected, and 
properly understood. This can be 
a potent factor in arranging for 
the 1944 crops and prices, if you 
get what we mean. 


The weather has turned very 
chilly, with some frosts, but there 
are fairly good quality tomatoes 
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coming to market, and some can- 
ners are grabbing all they can get, 
but in the main the raw market 
beats them to it, and will pay 
higher prices to get the supplies. 
Not only of tomatoes but every- 
thing which the canners could han- 
dle. How much this drive to en- 
courage home canning has hurt the 
output of commercial canned foods, 
and hurt the market prices for the 
consumers also, no one can say, but 
it has been heavy. It forced the 
canners to pay too high prices for 
canning stocks, and this, in turn, 
caused the consumer to pay more 
for the canned foods. We were 
asked this week how they get the 
statistics on the amount of home- 
canned stuff, and we could only 
answer: Guess it. And he wanted 
to know if there was any record of 
the amount of spoilage in that rec- 
ord pack. Who could say, but it is 
true that if the canners had not 
been interfered with they could 
have handled the crops on a fair 
basis of profit to the growers, yet 
produced the goods to sell at a 
reasonable price on the retail mar- 
ket, and there would have been no 
question about spoilage. 


THE MARKET—Canners are get- 
ting out more goods of all kinds, 
some more than others of course, 
but the distributors continue to 
complain that the amounts are far 
short of requirements. And they 
will continue to be short. Canned 
corn promises to help out better 
than any other item, and canned 
peas will do a better job than some 
others, but canned tomatoes will be 
a headache to distributors, and to 
institutional buyers, such as they 
never before had. Such canners as 
have satisfied themselves about 
their deliveries to the Government 
are allotting the remainder of their 
packs, as far as allowed, to their 
good customers, who would clean 
them up in a jiffy if permitted. No 
use kicking about the canners act- 
ing in this manner. Try to buy 
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your favorite cigar, or whiskey, or 
anything else that you need, and if 
you have been a regular customer 
at that store you may get a limited 
amount; but if not, you are asked 
if you dealt there before, and if not 
the answer comes, as you well know, 
we have none. That is not quite 
the true picture: the storekeeper 
knows his customers, and any 
stranger gets the steely eye and a 
cold turn down. It may be a hard 
lesson but it will probably be re- 
membered for many years after 
the war is over—a lesson in fair 
dealing. 

It is dangerous for a market re- 
viewer to say that any item of 
canned foods is being delivered, be- 
cause as soon as the issue is out, 
back bounces demands that we 
please name any canner who is de- 
livering that item. And if we had 
given the names of canners who 
may be shipping on their orders, 
they would be swamped with wires 
and letters to get some of the goods. 
In fact many buyers would jump 
the train and call on them to try 
to get some. Did you ever dream 
that such a day would come in the 
selling of canned foods, less than a 
month after the close of the active 
canning season? Something for 
your record book. 


TELL THE RETAILERS—The Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association is 
anxious to comply with Chester 
Bowles’ request to thank every re- 
tailer who co-operated with that 
Association in securing the accu- 
rate inventory of the movement of 
processed foods, and which was "e- 
ported every two weeks. This per- 
mitted a definite picture of demand 
and supply, and allowed the sane 
rationing of such foods. Now ‘he 
Census Bureau has taken up tuis 
job, and the Association is relieved. 
But the General Manager of ‘he 
OPA is grateful to the brokers, and 
also to the retailers who heljed 
make the effort the success it ws. 
His trouble is to get his messege 
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across to all these retailers, and 
has asked us to request those call- 
ing on the retailers to express this 
appreciation in his name. 

For Canners, and other food 
processors, the most important 
happening of the week has been 
the releasing of permission to pro- 
duce more machinery and supplies 
to make sure the output of foods in 
1944. You have this elsewhere in 
detail—and it is well worth read- 
ing carefully—and also in our Edi- 
torial this week. Things are im- 
proving, make no mistake. 

Meantime you have detailed re- 
ports from our correspondents in 
leading canning and _ producing 
centers, and since price is out of 
the question, this ought to serve 
you well. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


More Goods Arriving—Waiting Out Tomato 
Supplies — Delivery of Green and Wax 


Beans — Moving Corn to Retailers — No. 


Offerings of Peas—Not Enough Fish— 
Placing Orders for Citrus—Hungry for Any 
Fruit—Canners of High Quality Applesauce 
Can’t Use Low Grade Fruit, the Only 
Kind Left Them. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Oct. 21, 1943. 


THE SITUATION — With canners 
forwarding new pack vegetables in 
good volume, distributors are occu- 
pied this week in handling ship- 
ments and getting out deliveries of 
wanted goods to retailers whose in- 
ventories have been depleted dur- 
ing the past few months. Receipts 
of canned fish are still below trade 
expectations, and fruit deliveries 
are also being rather anxiously 
awaited by some jobbers. New 
business in canned foods is at a 
virtual standstill locally, owing to 
the absence of offerings from first 
hands. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are 
sull far from satisfied with their 
i ventory position, and many job- 
hors are making field trips in an 
‘ideavor to scare up additional 
ipplies, notwithstanding dis- 

uraging reports of other whole- 

‘ers who have made similar buy- 
“2 excursions in recent months. 
\ ontinued talk of the possibility of 
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a compulsory allocation program 
for foods, designed to relieve re- 
ported shortages in some of the 
war industry centers, is accentuat- 
ing jobbers’ efforts to cover addi- 
tional requirements at this time. 


TOMATOES—While late canning 
operations are still going on in 
some areas, the market remains 
virtually barren of tomatoes. With 
short packs reported in principal 
canning areas, distributors are 
showing a tendency to refrain 
from exerting pressure on canners 
for stocks until the packers have 
had an opportunity to complete de- 
liveries against their Government 


commitments. 


BEANS—Deliveries of new pack 
green and wax beans are reported 


coming through in fair volume, 


and the supply position on this line 
is greatly improved. While jobbers 
would be interested in further ac- 
cumulations of green beans, there 
is little buying pressure reported 
currently on this line. 


CORN—With pack totals reported 
fairly satisfactory for the country 
as a whole, jobbers are now turn- 
ing their attention to moving out 
arrivals of new packs to the retail 
trade, where demand has been 
quite active in recent weeks. There 
is little spot interest shown in corn 
at the moment, although some 
trading activity may be expected 
to develop later on in the season if 
some canners find themselves with 
small unsold stocks on hand after 
completing Government and trade 
deliveries. 


PEAS—No offerings are reported 
this week, either from the Tri- 
States or from the Midwest, and 
jobbers are marking time on this 
item. There is still a decided belief 
in many quarters that substantial 
quantities of canned peas from the 
1943 packs are yet to make their 
appearance upon the market. 


SALMON—There has been a good 
trade demand for the limited 
stocks of new pack salmon which 
have arrived here this far, and job- 
bers are finding it difficult to keep 
much of the new pack in inven- 
tories. It is expected that ship- 
ments from the Coast will show 
material improvement over the 
balance of the year, and the trade 


expects to close out 1943 in a better 
supply position on salmon than 
was the case at the end of last year. 


SARDINES — While landings of 
California sardines during July 
and August, the first two months 
of the current canning season, 
were 19 per cent in excess of those 
for the comparable 1942 months, 
the pack of sardines has declined 
some 4 per cent because of a seri- 


‘ ous shortage of cannery labor, 


Fisheries Co-Ordinator Ickes re- 
ported this week. California’s sar- 
dine pack during the two months’ 
period was 721,354 cases, against 
748,690 cases in the corresponding 
months a year ago, the co-ordinator 
reported. With stocks of Maine 
sardines sold out of first hands, 
jobber interest in the California 
variety is on the increase, and 
there was a good demand for 1s 
ovals for prompt shipment report- 
ed here this week. 


TUNA — Notwithstanding more 
favorable pack reports from the 
Coast, the receipts of tuna in job- 
bing circles here continue relative- 
ly scant. Jobbers are pressing for 
prompt forwardings, as there is an 
active call for this item from the 
retail trade. 


SHRIM P—Gulf canners have 
booked a moderate amount of 
business at full ceiling prices, and 
the supply situation remains more 
favorable now that the bulk of 


Government requirements have 
been filled. 
cITRUS—Continued interest in 


new pack Florida and Texas grape- 
fruit juice is evident in this mar- 
ket, and buyers are placing further 
memorandum orders with canners. 
While nothing definite has been 
forthcoming as to the pricing of 
the new season’s pack, it is gener- 
ally believed that 1942 ceilings will 
be continued, with canners’ added 
production costs offset by payment 
of Government subsidies. 


PEACHES—A_ shortage of all 
types of canned peaches appears 
inevitable for the current season, 
and jobbers are having consider- 
able difficulty in filling out their 
private label lines as a result of the 
generally light allocations from the 
1943 packs. 


PEARS—With retailers clamoring 
for pears and canned fruits gener- 
ally, jobbers are finding it next to 
impossible to hold much of this 
fruit in inventories out of the lim- 
ited allocations from California 
and Northwestern canners. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—Comparatively 
liberal deliveries of fruit cocktail 
against 1943 pack bookings are 
being counted upon by jobbers to 
take care of the pressing retailer 
demand for canned fruits. 


PINEAPPLE—Demand for pine- 
apple, as is the case with other 
fruits, is holding up well and re- 
ceipts of Hawaiian pack are mov- 
ing out almost as fast as received 
by wholesalers here. Movement of 
the Cuban production has been im- 
proved by recent liberalization of 
mark-up regulations for this fruit. 


APPLE SAUCE—Reports this week 
indicate that the Government plan 
for diverting low-grade apples to 
processors will not have the antici- 
pated result insofar as canned 
apple sauce production is con- 
cerned. A number of canners have 
announced that they will not pack 
apple sauce this year, and no book- 
ings are being made by canners 
who will opertae. Canners of 
quality brands are not satisfied to 
work with the low-grade fruit, and 
finding it impossible to buy desired 
qualities of apples in competition 
with fresh shippers, are in many 
cases “passing up” this pack for 
the season. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Favorable Crop Year—Good Peach Pack— 

Dried Fruits Greatly Helped by Weather— 

Green Bean Prices—Pack Alloted—Record 
Pea Pack—West Coast Notes. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Oct. 21, 1943. 


cROPS—The California Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service says 
that the summer and autumn of 
1943 to October 1 has been favor- 
able for both the maturity and 
harvest of California fruit and 
nut crops. Apple crop prospects 
continue promising, with the har- 
vesting of late varieties in full 
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swing. A larger proportion of the 
crop will be packed than in the 
past and an output of 8,715,000 
bushels is forecast, or much more 
than in recent years. Figs have 
been aided by warm fall weather 
and the canning of Kadotas is still 
under way. The crop is a larger 
one than last year. The grape crop 
is the largest ever harvested and 
weather conditions have been ideal 
for the drying of raisins. Olives 
have developed well and picking 
for canning olives is under way. 
Some clingstone peaches were lost 
on account of over-load of cannery 
capacity during the peak period, 
but some of the temporary surplus 
was dried and some was handled 
by distillers. Total production is 
placed at 355,000 tons. Practically 
all the freestone peach crop was 
harvested and more of this made 
its way into the fresh fruit market 
than usual. 


The Bartlett pear crop was the 
largest ever grown in California, 
estimates placing this at 252,000 
tons. In addition, there was a crop 
of 29,000 tons of other varieties. 
A small part of the crop of varie- 
ties other than Bartletts may be 
canned, but the fresh market is ab- 
sorbing most of it. The prune crop 
of 191,000 tons matured early and 
has been dried without loss. The 
crop of Idaho, Oregon and Wash- 
ington totaled about 133,100 tons 
and a good pack of canned fresh 
prunes was made there. 


PEACHES—Estimates of the Cali- 
fornia cling peach pack continue to 
be made by the trade and these run 
quite a wide range, with the aver- 
age in the neighborhood of 10,300,- 
000 cases. Some of the large pack- 
ers are still without price lists, 
although some of the smaller oper- 
ators have disposed of their packs 
and have shipped a large part of 
the output. The peach pack in the 
Pacific Northwest is reported to be 
light, probably but little more than 
half of that of a year ago. Some 
operators have it figured out that 
the entire peach pack on the Coast 
will scarcely exceed 11,000,000 
cases, counting both clings and 
freestones. 


PRUNES—Canned fresh prunes 
are proving quite an item this year, 
with a pack of close to 2,000,000 
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cases in Oregon and Washingtor. 
The prune crop was a good ore 
and weather conditions were favoi- 
able at packing time, making th2 
large output possible. With some 
canners who found difficulty in se- 
curing enough pears, the prune 
crop helped bridge a crop gap. 


APPLES—Apples proved a light 
crop in the Pacific Northwest and 
some canners turned back the 
acreage they had contracted for. 
High prices are being paid for 
fruit, these being $3.10 per hun- 
dred pounds for U. 8. No. 1 can- 
nery grade for choice varieties and 
$1.65 for No. 2 grade. For varie- 
ties considered less desirable for 
canning the prices are $2.50 and 
$1.50, respectively. Prices for ap- 
ple products based on these prices 
for the raw product will be named. 


GREEN BEANS—The California 
Packing Corporation has named 
prices on some items in its green 
bean pack. Pacific Northwest 
beans under Del Monte and Fea- 
ture Brands are quoted at $1.55 for 
No. 2 Fancy Early Garden Whole 
and $1.40 for Fancy Cut, shipment 
to be made to the territory gener- 
ally, except Colorado, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah and Southern 
Idaho. These States will be served 
with Utah pack green beans priced 
at $1.50 for No. 2 Fancy Early 
Garden. The pack, of course, is 
alloted to buyers. 


The Pacific Coast green bean 
pack will prove a large one and will 
undoubtedly tota! at least 2,500,000 
cases. Of this, the Pacific North- 
west will account for a little more 
than two million cases, with Cali- 
fornia contributing the rest. Good 
shipments are now being made an 
many packers are delivering 10) 
per cent of the business booked b 7 
them. Packs ran more to 5-siev > 
and 6-sieve beans than usual, ©) 
some packers have been compelle | 
to substitute lower grades fc° 
Fancy in some instances. 


PEAS—The pea pack on the Pz: 
cific Coast broke all former recorc : 
and while definite figures have nc’ 
been released, it is believed the 
this will exceed the 7,000,000 cas » 
mark. This is one item on whic : 
the trade came through with flyin ; 
colors. 
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3ALMON—The British Columbia 
imon pack had passed the mil- 
-n-ease mark for the year on 
-tober 2, when it reached 1,090,- 
°§ eases. This was made up of 
: 4,428 cases of Sockeye, 9,939 
ses of Chinooks, 174,726 cases of 
_ilvers, 524,671 cases of Pinks and 
16,418 cases of Chums. The sar- 
dne pack to this date had amount- 
ed to 65,389 cases. 


SARDINES—The sardine pack in 
California is making a good show- 
ing, with splendid catches coming 
into San Pedro. Labor troubles are 
now cropping up to plague cannery 
operators. The Fish Cannery 
Workers Union has asked for a 
14-cent-an-hour increase for can- 
nery workers at San Francisco, 
Monterey, Pittsburgh and San 
Pedro to bring the rate up to that 
paid at Richmond, where a com- 
paratively small part of the pack 
is made. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


M. H. CROCHERON, well known to 
California canners through his work as 
Agricultural Extension Service director 
of the University of California, has been 
named to represent the War Food Ad- 
ministration on the area _ production 
urgency and area manpower priorities 
committees of the West Coast war man- 
power program recently inaugurated. 
He will have an advisory group consist- 
ing of agricultural agency representa- 
tives to assist in determining the labor 
requirements of farms in the manpower 
program area he covers, the supply of 
labor available and ways to utilize this 
labor fully. 


A PRORATE marketing program for 
sweet potatoes in the three California 
counties of San Joaquin, Stanislaus and 
Merced, has gone into effect on order of 
the State Department of Agriculture. 
The program calls for regulation of pro- 
ducer marketing by weekly periods and 
sir ‘lar programs have been in effect 
sin-2 1934, with the exception of one 


°HN J. WAITE COMPANY, operating as 
bro cers in the Pacific Northwest, has 
op ved an office at San Francisco, Calif., 


in preparation for the post-war period. 
The California office will give its atten- 
tion to importing and exporting, par- 
ticularly with Latin American countries. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


The War Is Not Near Its End—A Call For 

All Our Best Efforts—Shrimp Season Coming 

to End—Short of Past Years—Oysters 
Improving But No Canning as Yet. 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 21, 1943. 
By “Bayou” 


IS THE WAR NEAR ITS END?— 
Many of us think that victory for 
the Allies is just around the corner, 
while unfortunately others have 
completely stopped working and 
are idly on a strike, which is most 
unpatriotic at this time. 

There is only one person in this 
country that can tell us with the 


closest degree of accuracy when the 


war will end, and he won’t say it 
for fear of making an unrepairable 
error in his prediction, and this is 
the President of the United States. 
He is constantly receiving secret 
data and reports from the war 
fronts all over the world, which he 
can not divulge, and naturally he 
has a broader conception of what 
is actually taking place than all of 
us put together. 

On the other hand, the fact that 
the administration is not letting 
down on its war efforts is a clear 
indication that the President does 
not think that the Allied victory is 
around two corners, much less one 
corner. Then why the extraor- 
dinary optimism on the part of so 
many? 

The Allies are forging ahead 
with remarkable success and we 
are proud of our brave boys, but 
these same boys are begging us not 
to quit at home and praying that 
we may continue our war efforts. 

Are we going to desert them now 
that the fighting gets harder and 
fiercer, as the goal of victory is 
nearing? No, let’s stay with them 
to the bitter end. Work every hour 


you can; buy more War Bonds, and 
give your might to the United War 
and Community Chest. 


PRODUCTION AND CANNING—The 
production of shrimp is expected 
to be less and less as the season 
winds up and this applies to crabs 
also, which are hot weather crus- 
taceans. 


The shrimp pack is moving fair- 
ly well considering the time of the 
year, and the factories are able to 
operate two or three days a week. 

The plants in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Texas and Georgia 
operating under the Seafood In- 
spection Service of the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration, report 
that for the week ending October 
9, 1943, 19,257 cases of shrimp 
were canned, which is 19,170 cases 
less than were packed for the same 
period last year, and 4,430 cases 
less than were canned the year 
previous, which indicates that the 
shrimp pack so far this season is 
falling short of the pack the past 
two years. 


The shrimp pack opened very 
promising this year, and for the 
first 30 days it was ahead of last 
year’s pack, but since then it has 
been falling behind. The loss of 
manpower is one of the reasons for 
the reduction in the pack. The 
shortage of labor at the plants to 
head and peel shrimp has been so 
acute that the Labor Board has 
seen fit to lower the age limit on 
children in order that they may be 
able to work in the shrimp picking 
sheds during the war emergency 
and thus relieve the labor shortage 
which now exists. 


OYSTERS—Oyster production is 
picking up and while no canning 
of oysters is taking place, yet the 
oysters are getting fatter and the 
weather cooler, which is necessary 
for oyster canning, and the oyster 
pack should be getting under way 
in a few weeks. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


Mave Caomoean Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS —CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS __ 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


CANNING TRADE - 


FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


October 25, 1943 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE 

Westminster, Maryland 


WORKS 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON--continued 


DRIED APPLE PRICES 
(Continued from page 9) 


C the same as established under the 
Washington and Oregon State grades. 

This reflects from $57 to $60 per ton 
for raw materials including the driers’ 
profit. Since the entire production of 
dried apples is reserved for Government 
purchase, the action taken is in accord- 
ance with authorization from the Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization. 

The prices on apple chops reflect $1.65 
per hundredweight for raw apples in- 
cluding the processors’ return. Chops go 
into apple butter. 

All sales to Government procurement 
egencies will be made at 96 per cent of 
these established flat prices, sales to 
civilians will be subject to processors’ 
usual trade allowances. OPA-3325 


SUPPLIES OF FOOD FOR SHIPS 
TO BE LICENSED 


The WFA has announced a licensing 
program for suppliers who sell ‘“set- 
aside,” “restricted” or “designated” 
ioods to ships operating under direction 
of the War Shipping Administration and 
vessels of allied or neutral countries 
named by that agency. The program is 
effective November 15, 19438, and after 
that date all such food suppliers will be 
1equired to have operating licenses issued 
by the Director of Food Distribution. 
Licenses will be issued only to those who 
were engaged regularly during the last 
6 months of 1942 in supplying foodstuffs 
to ship operators. 


VEGETABLE SEED ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


A proposed maximum price regulation 
on the 1943 crop of vegetable seed was 
discussed at a recent meeting of the 
Vegetable Seed Advisory Committee, 
whose formal appointment an- 
rounced October 14 by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Twenty-three men have been chosen 
from companies representative in size, 
type and geographical location of the 
10,000 producers of vegetable seed scat- 
tered throughout the country. These 
men will meet from time to time with 
OPA when matters involving the price 
of the commodity indicate the need for 
consultation and discussion. 

The industry, engaged in the breeding, 
production and distribution of various 
kinds of vegetable seed, has experienced 
greatly increased responsibilities. Since 
its supplies, ordinarily imported especial- 
iy from Europe have been cut off, it has 
been called upon to fill many of the re- 
quirements of this country’s allies. In 
addition to filling domestic demands the 
industry is supplying much of the vege- 
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table seed used in Latin America and 
cther countries not occupied by our ene- 
mies. Also the Office of the Lend-Lease 
Administration is accumulating stock- 
piles of vegetable seed for post-war re- 
habilitation purposes. 


Sales of vegetable seed are not covered 
by the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion which specifically exempts seed as 
being a raw and unprocessed agricul- 
tural commodity. 


The 23 men named to the committee 
ere: 

Stephen Beale, Manager, Ferry-Morse 
Seed Company, Detroit; Bryan Clark, 
Fresident, Association Seed Growers, 
New Haven, Conn.; Leonard Condon, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Condon Broth- 
ers, Rockford, Ill.; John W. Mathys, 
Manager, Garden Seed Department, 
Northup-King & Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Martin Meeter, Meeter’s, Incor- 
porated, Lansing, Ill.; Earl M. Page, 
President, Corneli Seed Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Lawrence Robinson, Presi- 
dent, Lawrence Robinson & Sons, Mo- 
desto, Calif.; Fred W. Rohnert, Presi- 
dent, Waldo Rohnert Company, Gilroy, 
Calif. 


O. J. Sawin, Rogers Brothers Seed 
Company, Chicago; Thomas W. Whittet, 
Manager, Seed Department, T. W. Wood 
& Sons, Richmond, Va.; Harold F. Wood- 
ruff, Treasurer, F. H. Woodruff & Sons, 
Milford, Conn.; E. W. Bailey, President, 
E. W. Bailey Seed Company, Charleston, 
S. C.; Carl Barnum, Manager, Seed De- 
partment, Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change, Buffalo, N. Y.; A. J. Biggio, 
Manager, Robert Nicholson Seed Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas; David Burpee, 
President, W. Atlee Burpee Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. R. Chesmore, President, Chesmore 
Seed Company, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. E. 
Gill, President, Gill Brothers Seed Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore.; Harry Manee, 
President, Kilgore Seed Company, Plant 
City, Fla.; John Nicolson, President, 
Henry Field Seed Company, Shenandoah, 
Iowa; Harry Candee, Manager, Peter- 
Henderson & Co., New York City; P. D. 
Nielsen, President, Reuter Seed Com- 
pany, New Orleans; E. E. Soderbert, 
Ageller-Musser Seed Company, Los An- 
geles; Gager Vaughan, President, 
Vaughan Seed Store, Chicago. 


RUSSIA THANKS FOR SEED HELP 


The sincere appreciation of the Rus- 
sian people for American seeds sent to 
aid Russian farmers in the war-devas- 
tated areas recaptured from the enemy 
was recently expressed by Russian offi- 
cials in a statement made to the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Russia, the USDA 
reports. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


DEMAND GUARANTEED 
(Continued from Page 14) 

usual way in times of peace, but the 
wholesaler following such a practice to- 
day does little toward building a sound 
foundation for continued support and co- 
operation from his trade. On the con- 
trary he will generally find he has un- 
knowingly done considerable toward 
‘earing down any support he may have 
received in the past. The larger dealers 
among his customers are alienated be- 
cause he does not treat them fairly as 
they see it, the smaller dealer, while 
thankful enough for any favors in a time 
of stress, is still so small he is not an 
effective force in building a larger busi- 
ness in peace times for any wholesale 
source of supply he may favor. 

Follow the suggestion given here for 
closer co-operation with members of any 
voluntary advertising group and you will 
secure concrete: co-operation that will 
please you a whole lot. Some day you 
will need the co-op’s in advertising 
just as you needed them a few years 
ago, some day when the sales road is 
rough, many with whom you work closely 
now will remember and say, “I remember 
back in the World War II how so and so 
kept us well supplied with their brands 
when others were hard to get. Let’s 
stick to him!” 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 29, 1943—Twelfth Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Tampa Terrace Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 


OCTOBER 29-30, 1943 — Eastern 
Meeting, Corn Canners Service Bureau, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 3-5, 1943—Annual Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1943—Annual Meet- 
ing, Packaging Institute, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 1943—Mid-Western 
Meeting, Corn Canners Service Bureau, 
Medina Club, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 1943—Meeting, 
Canning Industry Advisory Committee. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1943—Planning 
Conference, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 11-12, 19483—Fall Mect- 
ing, Michigan Canners Association, Wh't- 
comb-Sulphur Springs Hotel, St. Josey:h, 
Michigan. 


NOVEMBER 17-18, 1943—Fall Me:t- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Cl«y- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1943—58th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffa'o, 


DECEMBER 14-15, 1943 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


October 25, 1943 


CANNED FOODS CEILING PRICES 


ollars and cents ceilings at the canner level as established 
by the Office of Price Administration in respective regulations 
as stated. All prices are maximum, per dozen cans, f.o.b. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
(MPR 306, Amendment 2, 3-6-43) 


Florida Texas West Coast 
cannery, unless otherwise specified, subject to customary dis- Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
counts and differentials to purchasers of different classes. Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural......... 1.07% 1.12% 1.07% 1.12% —1.17% 1.22% 
No. 3 cyl 2.45 2.55 2.45 2.55 2.70 2.80 
is 4.85 5.00 4.85 5.00 5.45 6.60 
tanda o. 2, Natural... 1.024% 1.07% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 
CANNED CORN No. 3 cyl 2.85 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.60 2.70 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) No. 10 4.65 4.80 4.65 4.80 - 5.25 5.40 
Whole Grain, all varieties RegionI RegionII Region III Region IV Pr 

Fancy (A) NO. ocsescssssssssssssesessen 1.36 1.31 1.385 1.29 No. 10 4.45 4.60 4.45 4.60 5.05 5.20 
12-OUNCE VACUUM 1.31 1.26 1.335 1.24 Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened... 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.25 
No. 10 6.80 6.55 6.90 6.45 No. 3 cyl 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.75 2.85 

1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 No. 10 5.00 5.15 5.00 5.15 5.60 5.75 
12-ounce 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.20 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 No. 3 cyl 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.65 2.75 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 No. 10 4.80 4.95 4.30 4.95 5.40 5.55 
12-ounce v 1.11 1.06 1.185 1.04 Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.10 361.15 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 No. 3 cyl 2.30 2.40 2.30 2.40 2.55 2.65 

Cream Style, except Ever Gr. and Narrow Gr. No. 10 4.60 4.75 4.60 4.75 5.20 5.35 

Fancy (A) No, 2 1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 
12-ounce 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 

Bx, Std. (B) NO. Boeceercsccocorsseceerernne 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 CANNED FISH 
12-ounce v 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 OYSTERS (MPR 328, Amendment 1, 3-23-43) 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 -99 : 
12-ounce v 1.01 96 1.085 94 East South West Coast 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 

Fancy (A) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 6.25 
12-OUNCE VACUUM ....cccccccsscersscseeeees 1.11 1.06 1.185 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

12-OUNCE VACUUM 1.06 1.01 1.086 99 SALMON 
No. 10 5.55 5.30 5.65 5.20 1 Ib. ll. W%lb. Mlb. “Wh. Ib. 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 -99 Per Case Tall Flat Flat Flat Oval Flat Oval Fiat 
12-ounce v 1.01 -96 1.035 -94 C.R. C.R. CR. 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 Alaska Chinook 17.60 10.00 .... 

Substandards: 2’s, 10c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum prices for 15.50 10.00 
Region II—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South — 
Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, ‘Soak 
Nevada, Kentucky and Tennessee, and that portion of Idaho not included in 
Region III. COLUMBIA RIVER 
Region II1I—Washington, Oregon, California and Southwestern Idaho Chinook, Fancy.. 19.00 20.60 ......... 24.00 13.00 6.60 
(Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties). 10.00 5.20 
Standard 8.00 4.30 
Region IV—AIl States not included in Regions I, II, and III. Unclassified .... 10.00 12.00 
Steelheads q 10.00 5.20 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 
RegionI RegionII RegionIII RegionIV Region V SARDINES (MPR 184, 7-28-42) 
Fancy 1.325 1.30 East Central West Coast 
stg - <a be 5.95 6.08 (Per case f.o.b. Portland, Me.) Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
1.10 1.025 1.05 1.075 \% Oil, Mustard, Keyless, 
1.475 1.40 1.425 1.45 100 cans 40 
5.25 4.90 5.00 5.10 % Tomato Sauce, Keyless, 
1.35 1.275 1.30 1.325 Oil, Mustard Key, 100 cans 4.82 5.22 
4.75 4.40 4.50 4.60 Tomato Sauce, Key, 100 cans 4.87 5.27 
Substandards: 2’s, 10e ; 214s, 10’s, 50¢ per dozen less than maximum Oil, Mustard, Key, Carton, 
pric’s for standard grade. 100 cans 
% Tomato Sauce, Key, Carton, 
legion I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Mustard, Keyless, 48 cans... 4.07 (4.47 
Con ectieut, New York and Northern Pennsylvania (all of the State of Tomato, Keyless, 48 cans...... 
Per: sylvania not included in Region II). 
“egion II—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, SHRIMP (MPR 311, 2-2-43) 
Oh Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min 
Iow, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Southern Pennsylvania East South West Coast 
(B. ss, Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry 
Cu. verland, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and Somerset Counties). 
‘egion III—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
\ssippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 2.80 2.90 
tegion IV—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 2.95 
Ar na, and Nevada. ~ 3.05 3.15 


egion V—Oregon, Washington and California. 


CANNING TRADE 


October 25, 


1943 


Veined Shrimp add 60c per doz. above prices. 
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MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


; Region I Region II Region III Region IV “7 
Variety No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 

Sieve Size Grade No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 308 Glass Jar Can No. 308 Glass Jar Can No. 308 Glass Jar Ca 

Alaska No.1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.55 1.15 

B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.40 7.00 

C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 

Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 1.25 1.425 7.15 1.45 1.26 

B or Ex. Std. 1.825 6.65 1.80 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.30 6.50 

C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 

Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.825 6.65 1.35 6.75 

B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.20 6.00 

C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.10 5.50 

Alaska No. 4 and up Aor Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 

B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 6.75 

C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 

Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15. 1.25 6.25 

B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 6.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 

C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 6.25 

Sweet No.1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 9.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 

B or Ex. Std. 1.426 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.875 6.90 1.875 6.90 

C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 

Sweet No. 2 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 

B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 

C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 

Sweet No. 3 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 

B or Ex. Std. 1.825 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.275 6.40 

C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 6.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 

Sweet No. 4 A or Fancy 1.875 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.825 6.65 

B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 

C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 

Sweet No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.226 6.15 

B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 

C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 6.15 

Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 

B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.176 5.90 

C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 

Prince of Ungraded Aor Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 

Wales & B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
Laxton C or Std. 1.075 1.05 1.025 5.15 


Note—Substandard prices: 2s or 303 Glass Jars, 10c; 10’s, 50c, per dozen less than maximum prices for standard grade. 

Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Region II: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Region III: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

Region IV: Oregon, Washington, California. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V Region VI 
Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Pole Beans 
Sieve Size Grade No. 2 No. 24% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No.2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
Whole, Regular (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 1 A or Fancy 1.65 2.226 8.25 1.80 2.425 9.00 1.675 2.250 8.35 1.725 2.3825 860 1.70 2.300 8.50 1.80 2.425 9.00 
, B or Ex. Std. 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.70 2.800 8.50 1.575 2.125 7.85 1.625 2.200 8.10 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.70 2.800 8.50 
C or Std. 145 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.50 2.025 7.60 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.625 2.050 7.60 1.575 2.125 7.85 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.65 2.225 8.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 . 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.65 2.100 7.75 
C or Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.46 1.950 7.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.86 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.65 2.100 7.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.30 1.750 6.60 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.86 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.3825 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 17.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.256 1.675 6.256 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.86 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.756 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.726 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.385 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 56.75 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 6.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 56.60 1.26 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 6.86 1.15 1.550 6.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.826 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.256 1.85 1.825 6.76 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.626 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 6.60 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.86 1.156 1.550 6.76 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Cut (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.526 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.60 1.60 2.150 8.0 
B or Ex. Std. 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.0256 7.0 
C or Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.0 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.026 7.50 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 7:0 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 “1.80 1.750 6.60 1.40 1.900 7.10 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 6.75 1.30 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 €.50 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 710 
B or Ex. Std. 1.20 1.6256 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.86 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6 /5 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 65.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 65.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 60 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 6.60 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.600 65.60 1.175 1.675 65.85 1.15 1.550 6.76 1.25 1.675 6% 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 65.256 1.20 1.626 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.85 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 656.60 1.20 1.625 60 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 6.75 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 650 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 656.60 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.125 1.500 56.60 1.175 1.575 6.85 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.256 1.675 625 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 5.26 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 6.85 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 € 0 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

Region II—New York. 

Region III—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor ‘ja, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky. 

Region IV—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Rg me 2 paeamaaaes Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada and all of Idaho except Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada °nd 

Omyhee unties. 
Region VI—Washington, Oregon, California and Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties in Idaho. 
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_ WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
semi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
tomatic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin 
and Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
ers; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


15-ton 22’ x 9’ Bonded Motor Truck Scale $ 440.00 
20-ton 24” x 10’ Bonded Motor Truck Seale 575.00 
30-ton 34’ x 10’ Bonded Motor Truck Scale 1040.00 
Bonded Vibrating Screens—Single Deck 495.00 
All new—immediate delivery. Also some used equipment with- 


out priority. Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, 2176 S. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Six 10’ sections gravity Conveyors, rollers 14’ 
long at 4” centers, good condition. Snow Hill Canning Co., 
Snow Hill, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Morral Double Husker, used, in good con- 
ditiin. WANTED—1 Morral Single Husker, used, fair con- 
ditin. Straight sale or trade. Adv. 4370, The Canning Trade. 


— 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


W ANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
sur} ‘us stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
low: st cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


\\ ANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Mor »l, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
tort.; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
mer. Adv. 4863, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Wooden Boxmaking Machinery: Nailing Ma- 
chines, Boxboard Matchers, Printers, etc. J. Wolfson, 806 Key- 
stone Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WANTED—One No. 28 Sterling Peeler, One Sterling Peeler, 
hotel size, used late models. One Pulper, Indiana, Standard. 
Two top and bottom gluers, Standard Knapp Adjustable type. 
Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Mich. 


. WANTED—One 20 H.P. Almond Right Angle Drive; One 10 
or 12 foot section Roller Inspection Table; One Rotary Tomato 
Washer capable of handling 10 or 15 tons of tomatoes per hour; 
One Tomato Juice Filler for 46-0z. cans, No. 2 or No. 10; One 
Tomato Cooker and Cooler for No. 2 cans capable of holding 
approx. 1500 cans; One Tomato Cooker and Cooler for 46-oz. 
cans approx., holding 800 cans; One Tomato Cooker and Cooler 
for No. 10 cans capable of holding 300 or 400 cans; One Two- 
Row No. 2 Can Electric Boxer; One No. 2 Can Unscrambler; 
One Crate Dump, Standard Knapp; One Automatic Case Sealer 
with Compression Belt; Two No. 10 Tomato Cookers; One 
Haynie Tomato Scalder; One Air Compressor approx. 7 x 8 
with motor. S. E. W. Friel, Queenstown, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Offerings of Salt stock, Boiled Cider, Grapes, 
Grape Pulp, or Grape Juice frozen in bbls. or pasteurized in 
5-gal. cans for legal buyers. Can give you prompt shipping 
instructions.‘ Also want Apple Pomace, Apple Chop, Screen- 
ings. Can also move carlots Green and Red Pimentos or Pep- 
pers in brine, and frozen Fruits, Berries, Juices, Canned Foods, 
Honey, etc. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food plant 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of fruit packing. Permanent position, excellent salary.. 
State age, draft status, experience in detail first letter. Adv. 
4348, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Maintenance Foreman, with detailed experience 
on fruit canning equipment. Eastern food manufacturer offers 
permanent position with wonderful salary opportunities. In 
first letter give age, list of previous employers, draft status. 
Adv. 4349, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Head Fieldman with detailed experience on peas. 
Central Wisconsin packer of peas and beans offers permanent 
position with good salary. State age, draft status, and expe- 
rience in first letter. Adv. 4867, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Manager. Must be experienced vegetable 
canner and capable to take full charge of factory and operate 
same efficiently. Our plant is located in Florida and has been 
in operation for the past ten years. Please give references, age, 
draft status and salary in your letter. Adv. 4368, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Production Manager for general line packer in 
New York State, giving particular emphasis to Peas, Corn and 
Beets. Splendid opportunity for man between the ages of 30 
and 45 capable of taking complete charge of plant production 
and whose ability commands a substantial compensation. Adv. 
4369, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Preserve, Marmalade and Jelly Foreman for 
small plant. Should have general knowledge of preserves, fruit 
juices, canning equipment and related processes. Permanent 
year-round position with an opportunity to live in God’s country. 
State age and past experience fully, together with salary re- 
quired. Seminole Fruit & Preserving Co., P. O. Box 1, Little 
River (Miami), Fla. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As General Manager with concern 
canning vegetables or growing and canning vegetables. 20 
years experience. Adv. 4372, The Canning Trade. 
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CAN A CHANGE OF SALT 
BRING A RISE IN SALES? 


e@ Are you using the right ing the individual require- 
grade and grain of salt? ments of salt users help 
...theright amount? Does supply the right answer. 
it meet your requirements Absolutely no obligation, 
100%? If you’re not sure, of course. Simply write 
why not let ourmore than the Director, Technical 
50 years’ experience fulfill- Service Dept. Y-4. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 


FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
FOR OVER 28 YEARS 


Wr 


BERLIN CHAPMAN ==. ws. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


DESIGNS 


to meet your trade requirements. 


INCORPORATED | : 


ESIGNERS - LITHOGRAPHERS| 3 


PIEDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


BEDFORD VIRGINIA’ 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 
“Don’t you think, doctor, you’ve rather overcharged for 
attending Jimmy when he had the measles?” 
“You must remember, Mrs. Browne, that includes twenty- 
two visits.” 
“Yes, but you forget that he infected the whole school!” 


THE SNAPPY COMEBACK 


Returning from the honeymoon auto trip they met a farmer 
driving a span of mules. Just as they were about to pass the 
farmer’s rig, the mules turned their heads toward the auto and 
brayed vociferously. 

Turning to his wife, the husband cuttingly remarked, “Rela- 
tives of yours, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said the wife sweetly, “by marriage.” 


CLOSE FRIENDS 
“Is the family upstairs Scotch?” 
“No—why?” 
“They’re raising such a commotion because the baby swal- 
lowed a penny.” 


The doctor was awakened in the small hours of the morning 
by a resident who lived some distance from the center of the 
town, and asked to make a call. They got into the doctor’s 
car and drove furiously to the man’s home. Upon their arrival 
there the caller alighted and said: “How much is your fee, 
doctor?” 

“Three dollars,” said the doctor in surprise. 

Counting out the money the man said, “Here you are, Doe, 
that darned thief of a garage man wanted five dollars to drive 
me home.” 


COMFORT GREATER THAN PRIDE 

Kindly Old Lady—“You say you’ve been on the force eight 
years? Why haven’t you some service stripes on your sleeve?” 
Cop—‘“I don’t wear them. They chafe my nose.” 


DIPLOMATIC 
Corporal: I hear that the drill sergeant called you a block- 
head. 
Private: No, sir, he didn’t make it that strong. 
Corporal: Just what did he say? 
Private: Put on your hat, here comes a woodpecker. 


WORSE THAN DEATH 
“Where is the electrical department?” asked the young iady. 
“Just walk this way, miss,” said the hardware clerk, who 
was bow-legged. 
“You fresh young thing,” said the girl, “I’d die first.” 


DEEPER AND DEEPER 

She was the kind of woman who could be relied upon tc say 
the wrong thing wherever she was. At a recent dinne! she 
turned to her neighbor and said: ; 

“Doctor, can you tell me who that terrible looking me. 1s 
cver there?” 

“T can,” replied the medical man. “That is my brother.”’ 

There was an awkward pause while the woman rackec her 
brain for something to say. The doctor was enjoying hey dis- 
comfiture. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she stammered, blushing. ‘ ‘low 
silly of me not to have seen the resemblance.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


‘~The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

s})in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


. La nkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K, Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sincleir-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Nobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis!.!m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food ‘achinery Corporation, Hoopestown, III. 
F.H. angsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K \obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Cc. YEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

Berl! Company, Berlin, Wis. 
im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Fooc. iachinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Niac +. Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

La F. ‘8 Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

(obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


C(. VEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Berl) “hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis ‘m-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
}. @ Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. -obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Ber’ Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
.im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Aditating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


. CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 

J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
ENSILAGE STACKERS. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ' 

Berlin <Sepeen Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 
A. K. Robins &'Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., ae Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. ‘ 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
amp Co., Ss, 
K. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Com . Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co Wiagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., dianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Hyder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
ee eta oducts he i 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Salem, N. J. 
erlin apman mpany, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Mechine Salem, J. 

‘In Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

achinery ation, Hoo ton, 

A. K. Robins & Co., ° Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 

la ery ation, Hoopeston, 

A. K. Robins & Cs. ne Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Sompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., lagara Falls, N.Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


Ma. 
CORN TRIMMERS. 

Berlin Chapman Com: , Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Morr res., Morral, °. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Machinery Cor — Hoopeston, mh. 
K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 

Boot Co., Md. 

The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hi Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co timore, 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Com Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 

A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘ood Machinery Co: ation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-! a Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Ma ry Cor 


Hoopeston, Nl. 
A. K. & Co, Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Com wf Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, mv. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ih. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


lin Ch n Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Brisholn Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, Tl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapo 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
A Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopes 5 an 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. * 
CLEANERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Co: Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


W: 
Berlin Ch n Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Cor Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co timore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., ine. Bal Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. ok Ma M Machine Co, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, be get 
Chish Co., Niagara Falls, 


A. K. Robins & Co., .. Baltimore, Md. 
WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, He Hoopeston, ml. 

K. Robins & Co. timore, 
Sincinin Boot Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp . Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. KE. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin man Berlin, 
Chisholm. iagara Falls, 
ration, 
c., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Ghisholo Ryder Co., Niagara Fails, N 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Ma 
PEELING TABLES, 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery ration, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & econ ., Baltimore, Md. 

SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Ve. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 

Machinery Corporation, Hoop Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Com y, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 

Machinery Cor ation, Hoopeston, Il. 

ey . Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ih. 

F. H. Langsenkamp . Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Moe Products Co., Inc., ere. Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Cha: Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, ml. 

F. H. Langsenkamp polis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., y+ ud Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Se Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 1 I. 
H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, In 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Phili; pebure, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, nh. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Planters Manufacturing Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N.C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 

Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York City. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicage. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dowex Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
gsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. Kin Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, 
P. Hi. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
re King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, ml. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 

SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Con. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 


TREATMENT. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
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PEA ADJUSTMENT 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 


New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO seperate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
“peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
funnels. This materially increases speed. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 
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sealing glue. 


K. ROBINS & CO.,1 


& AL MYC HEMICAL CO. 


“ANNING TRADE - October 25, 1943 


For Your Cannery Needs 


ROBINS BEAN CUTTER 
(Automatic Feed) 


Ayars 9 Pocket Tomato & Bean Filler 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Established 1855 


CRCO Write for copy of our No. 700 Catalogue 
BEAN PRE-GRADER 
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Serving the Eastern Shore M aN 
Other warehouse stocks conveniently located in A 
all canning areas. XE j 


The breeding and development of 
improved varieties of peas, beans 
and sweet corn has been our job 
since 1876. The record credits us 
with many successes. 


At the same time we have consis- 
tently discarded an old variety 
after developing a better one of the 
same type. Seed is only a minor 
item in the cost of producing a 
crop . . . so no grower should be 
asked to spend time and effort on 
a variety bound to produce disap- 
pointing returns. 


Thus... Progressisour policy ... 
to develop the superior and discard 
the inferior. 


“Blood Tells” 


GERS CHIEF (above) 


An excellent canning variety. Vine; 3 foot, 
medium heavy, dark. Pod; 3# inch; blunt, 
light. Seed; medium size, wrinkled. 65 
days. 


WISCONSIN MERIT (left) 


An excellent canning variety. Vine; 28 
inch, medium heavy. Pod; 3} inch, light, 
blunt. Seed; medium size, green, wrink- 
led. Wilt resistant. 70 days. 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Breeders and Growers 
PEAS SWEET CORN BEANS 
308 W. Washington Street -:- Chicago, Illinois 
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